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We are nor interested in trying to see how many lamps or how 
much electricity or equipment we can sell, but we are interested, 
above all, in trying to save that most precious gift—eyesight, 
and for this reason we neither use nor recommend any form of 
fluorescent lighting, nor the high intensities of artificial light so 
commonly advocated nowadays. Any artificial substitute is 
unlikely to be as good as the natural thing it replaces, and it 
may well be more or less harmful, so why use more artificial 
light than is really necessary for clear and comfortable vision? 

In view of the ever-increasing use of spectacles and the 
appalling growth in the number of blind people in recent years, 
it surely behoves us to do everything in our power to avoid any 
possible cause of injury to eyesight. 

The ideal type of lighting for good vision and avoidance of - 
eyestrain is that which is glareless, shadowless and evenly 
distributed, and the G.V.D. SYSTEM provides this in the most 
efficient, effective and economical manner, using only the 
minimum amount of equipment necessary for the purpose. 

The accompanying illustration is an excellent example of the 
magnificent lighting we produce, and it should be noted that 
there are only two fittings, with only- one lamp in each, yet the 
whole room is flooded with shadowless diffused light in every 
corner, but with complete absence of glare. 

The G.V.D. SYSTEM is applicable to every type nee size of 
room and building and is eminently suitable for all parts of the 
home, as well as for offices, schools, libraries, lecture halls, 
restaurants, hotels, factories, stores, churches, hospitals, labora-- 
tories, drawing offices and, in fact, wherever good yet economical 
lighting is required. 
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Her Majesty’s message 


NCE again messages of Christmas greeting have been 

exchanged around the world. From all parts of the 

Commonwealth and from the remote and lonely spaces of 

Antarctica, words and thoughts taking their inspirations 

Ss the birth of the Child in Bethlehem long ago have been 

carried between us pan the invisible wings SS twentieth-century 
science. 


A 


Neither the long and troubled centuries that have passed since’ 


F “that Child was born nor the complex scientific developments of 
our age’ have done anything to.dim the simple: joy. and: bright hope 
we-all feel-when we-celebrate His birthday. That joy and hope find 
their most eee fulfilment within the loving circle of a united 
Pfamily. 

You will understand me, therefore, when I tell you that of all 
the voices we have heard this afternoon, none has given my children 
, pend myself greater joy than that of my husband.* To him I say: 
- * From all the members of the family gathered here today our very 

- best good wishes go out to you and to everyone on board Britannia, 
as you voyage pepe in the far southern seas. Happy Christmas 
om us all’. 

Of course, it is sad ioe us to te separated on this a and, of 
urse, we look forward to the moment when we shall again be 


q 


4 


Se * The programme.‘ € Voices: Qut-of the-Air ’, 


ether. Yet my husband’s- absence at this time has made -me - 
which. led-up. to. the-Queen’s broadcast; ended with-a message: from. the- Duke*of Edinburgh, 


- . The Queen’s Christmas Broadcast 


to the Commonwealth 


even more aware than I was before of my own good fortune in 
being one of a united family, With that consciousness in mind, I 
would like to send a special message of hope and encouragement 
to all who are not so blessed, or for any reason cannot be with 
those they love today: to the sick who cannot be at home; 
to all who serve their country in foreign lands, or whose duty keeps 
them upon the oceans, and to every man or woman whose destiny 
it is to walk through life alone. Particularly on this day of the family 
festival let us remember those who, like the Holy Family before 


them, have been driven from their-homes by war or violence. We 
call them refugees: let us give them a true refuge; let us see that-~ ~~~ 


for them and their children there is room at the inn. 

If my husband cannot be at home on Christmas Day, I could 
not wish for a better reason than that he should be travelling in 
other parts of the Commonwealth. On his journey he has returned 
to many places that we have already visited together, and he has 
been to others that I have never seen. On the voyage back to 


England he will call at some of the least accessible parts of the ~ 


world, those islands of the South Atlantic separated from us by 


_ Immense stretches of the ocean, yet linked to us with bonds of . 


brotherhood ‘and trust. 


One idea above all others has been the mainspring of this — 


journey. It is the wish to foster and advance concord and under- — 


which is. printed-on the next page = 
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standing within the Commonwealth. No purpose comes nearer to 
my own desires, for I believe that the way in which our Common- 
wealth is developing represents one of the most hopeful and 
imaginative experiments in international affairs that the world 
has ever seen. If, as its Head, I can make any real personal 
contribution towards its progress, it must surely be to promote 
its unity. 

We talk of ourselves as a family of nations, and perhaps our 
relations with.one another are not so very different from those 
which exist between-members of any family. We all know that these 
are not always easy, for there is no law within a family which binds 
its members to think or act or be alike. And surely it is this very 
freedom of choice and decision which gives exceptional value to 
friendship in times of stress and disagreement. Such friendship is a 
gift for which we are truly and rightly grateful. 

None the less, deep and acute differences involving both intellect 
and emotion are bound to arise between members of a family, and 
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also between friend and friend; and there is neither virtue nor value 
in pretending that they do not. In all such differences, however, 


there comes a moment when, for the sake of ultimate harmony, the 


healing power of tolerance, comradeship, and love must be allowed” 


to play its part. 


I speak of a tolerance that is not inidiffeitice, ea is rather a 


willingness to recognise the possibility of right in others; of a 


comradeship that is not just a sentimental memory of good days 
past, but the certainty that the tried and staunch friends of yester- 
day are still in truth the same people today; of a love that can rise” 


above anger and is ready to forgive. 


That each one of us should give this power a Sua to do its. 
work is my heartfelt message to you all upon this Christmas Day. 
I can think of no better resolve to make nor any better day on 
which to make it. Let us remember this during our festivities, for 


it is part of the Christmas message, “ Goodwill toward men ’. 
‘I wish you all a happy Christmas and a happy New Year. 


‘The Lord Watch Between Me and Thee’ 


H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh’s message from the royal yacht Britannia 


HIS is Britanmia. 1 am speaking to you from the middle 

of the South Pacific, 55 degrees south and 123 degrees 

west, roughly halfway between New Zealand and Cape 

Horn. You will have to turn the globe upside down to 
find the place. It is now 7 a.m. 
on the twenty-fifth of December 
and I wish every one of you 
listening a very happy Christ- 
mas. 

Many of you at home today 
will be toasting absent friends. I 
should like to try to reply on 
their behalf. We are absent, 
most of us, because there is a 
Commonwealth — whether 
Africans studying in England, 
Indians in Africa; Asians learn- 
ing in Australia, administrators, 
scientists, planters, or construc- 
tion workers—we are away from 
the countries and the houses we 
know as home; and it is because 
people have been leaving their 
homes for hundreds of years that 
there is a Commonwealth now. 
Without absent friends to re- 
member today there would be 
no Commonwealth, for we can 
gain nothing without some loss. 
We are the solid facts beneath 
the words and phrases; we 
are the solid flesh-and-blood 
links which draw the Common- 
wealth’ together under ~ the 
Crown. 

Since I left home, I have met 


Her Majesty the Queeri with her two children, Prince Charles and 

Princess. Anne. This photograph, taken by Marcus Adams two years ago, 

was used by the B.B.C. television service during reports. of the Queen’s 
Christmas broadcast 


men and women everywhere who are willing to serve-others rather 
than themselves. With people like that, the idea of Commonwealth 
will remain alive instead of becoming an empty phrase. 


Not many years ago, to be absent meant to be cut off almost — 


completely for long periods. In 
our - day, 
physical separation, we always 
have this link I am using now. 
The wireless is-not just a stand- 


the anxiety out of absence. 


from home, family, and friends 
can make use of this method of 


mas Day. In this I am fortunate. 
I can send a message direct to 
my family. I hope all of you at 
Sandringham are enjoying a very 
happy Christmas, and I hope 
you children are having a lot of 
fun: I am sorry I am not with 
you, but it is nice tq think of 
you doing the usual things in 
familiar surroundings, and 1 was 
particularly pleased to hear the 
friendly sound of the bells of 
Sandringham Church. But I 
would also like to send a very 
simple message to all the wives 
and. children ‘and’ relations. who 

- have remembered us today. We 
pray in words used thousands of 
years’ ago: ‘The Lord watch 
between me and thee, when we 
are absent one from another ’. 


however great the 


by and a comfort; it has taken 


Not all of us who are absent . 


communication on this Christ- - 


i 


f MONG other things, the Hungarian revolution has, in my view, 
; demonstrated the utter failure of Communist indoctrination. 
” Most of the children who fought on the barricades and threw 
; ‘Molotov cocktails’ at Russian tanks had heard nothing all 
their lives but Communist propaganda and the glory of the Soviet Union. 
_ Searching for some explanation of this riddle, I interviewed more 
than a hundred school-children, young workers, and students in Vienna. 
" My youngest informants were thirteen; none of them was over thirty. 
_ The' answers suggest that even in the early days after the war not more 
» than twelve per cent. of the young people became Communists or sym- 
“pathisers. This is a remarkably low figure. There were, however, in 
"these early days, two potent factors which turned the overwhelming 
“majority of young Hungarians away from Communism. One was home 
" influence, a far stronger factor than the Communists ever imagined; the 
second was the brutal behaviour of the Russian troops in 1945. 
- _ Those who did become sympathisers. gradually turned away. The 
_ following story which I was told is typical of many: ‘I was an organiser 
of pisz (the Youth Movement); I did my best and I knew that they 
“were pleased with me. One day I was turned out. They told me that 
my bourgeois origins made me unsuitable for such a position: I could 
‘never be completely trustworthy ’. Again, another explanation given by 
another boy: ‘ When I was thirteen my whole family was deported, my 
parents and four brothers and sisters. They told me that I had been 
spared and allowed to stay in Budapest because I was such a good 
_ Communist. They separated me from the people I liked most in the 
world and this was supposed to be a reward for my services ’. 
Most of these youngsters were cured of their infatuation long before 
the present revolution. Others who had been’ indifferent gave me a 
variety of reasons for the gradual change in their sentiments from in- 
_ difference to hostility. There were a number of special and individual 
_ reasons in addition to two almost universal ones. Among the special 
reasons, economic factors were menticned frequently, mostly by the 
children of peasants and workers. Young men kept hearing from their 
"parents that in the days of ‘capitalist exploitation ’ their parents had 
__ had to work less for higher rewards than today. Another special reason 
_ was religion. It.was mostly girls, and provincial girls. at that, who 
mentioned this as a decisive factor: the majority of young people were 


: 


'~ not themselves religious, but: they, too, disliked immensely the party’s>- 


_ - anti-religious policy. “I am not religious at-all ’, a number of them told 


~~ me, ‘ and I have no intention of going to church-ever again: But anyone » 


- ‘who wants to go shouldn’t'be scared to do so’. .A third special reason, 
_ which.was mentioned frequently, was the indignities suffered by-parents. 
_ The bonds between parents and children are much stronger than Marxist 

theories admit, and young people refused to acquiesce in the treatment 


rae ar 


After this year’s rising in Hungary: refugees from Russian repression photo- 
; graphed at a reception camp in Austria 
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Where Communist Indoctrination Failed 


GEORGE MIKES on the young people of Hungary 


a : “ea oer 


Hungary after the war: a memorial in Budapest, inscribed ‘To the memory 
of the liberating Soviet heroes: the grateful Hungarian people, 19452 


- of their parents: as criminals just. because they belonged to a certain ~ 


social class or were supposed to. hold. certain. political views. 

But the decisively important factors which turned people away from 
‘Communism and gradually filled them with nausea were two general 
ones. The first of these was resurgent nationalism. It was not enough 
that all -young people had been educated.to be Soviet instead: of Hun- 
-garian patriots; they were also expected to belittle their own country 
and emphasise how poor, miserable, and insignificant Hungary’s achieve- 
ments were, compared with the great and glorious Soviet Union. Marxist 
theory was wrong once again: under modern conditions national pride 
is as irrepressible as personal pride and ambition. 

The second general motive was even stronger. I must call it the 
motive of the Big Lie. Young people could not help noticing that the 
party representatives and the press lied to them all the time. It was 
clear that the living standard was going down; but they were told in 
enthusiastic terms that it was going up, thanks to the party. At home 
they heard their parents complaining; at school they had speeches on 
the general satisfaction and gratitude of the people. They were told 
that this or that article was a Russian invention. They went home, 
looked it up in a pre-war encyclopaedia, and found these statements 
disproved. It was borne in on them that they were living in an atmo- 
sphere of lies, that they were fed. on lies and breathing lies. all the 
time, and they were determined not to be brought up to be liars them- 
selves. 

One of the boys I talked to in Vienna used a particularly imaginative 
parable: ‘People used to say we lived behind the Iron Curtain’, he 
said. ‘This was not quite true. We lived in a tin. As long as a tin is 
hermetically closed, it’s all right., But during Imre Nagy’s first premier- 
ship, they pierced the tin and let in a little bit of fresh air. You know 
what happens to a tin when a little fresh air gets into it? Everything 
inside gets rotten’. This is true. It is also the complete history of 
Communist indoctrination in Hungary—told in one sentence: 

— At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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Law in Action ee 


Industrial Disputes 


EGINA v. Industrial Disputes. Tribunal, Ex parte Courage 
& Co. Ltd., [1956] 1 W.L.R.1062, is the somewhat imposing 
title of a recent decision of a Queen’s Bench Divisional Court; 
and for brevity I shall call it Ex parte Courage.: It arose from 
a wage demand made by the Transport and General. Workers’ Union 
on behalf of about fifty of its members who were employed at the 
brewery of Courage and Co. Ltd., at Alton in Hampshire. The other 
workers at the brewery, some 300 in number, were not members of the 
union, and the case decides an important question which arises where 
the union represents only a small proportion of the workers. The case 
also illustrates the working of the present machinery of compulsory 
arbitration for resolving wage claims and other industrial disputes. 


Voluntary Bargaining the General Rule 

Legal ecb arising from wage negotiations do not often find their 
way into the courts. The reason is simple: generally speaking, collective 
bargaining is in this country purely voluntary. Trade unions constantly 
negotiate with employers and their associations, and employers and 
their associations with unions, and I daresay there is a certain amount 
of compulsion on both sides which reinforces the willingness of the 
other side to negotiate. But this compulsion is social and not legal. 
The general rule is that a union cannot threaten an employer with 
proceedings before a court or administrative authority if he refuses to 
negotiate, nor can an employer threaten a union in this way. In the vast 


majority of cases wages and other conditions of employment are settled 


through voluntary bargaining machinery, such as joint industrial 
councils and similar bodies, or simply by agreement. 

If thus the negotiations succeed, well and good. If they fail, then 
unions and employers often decide to settle their differences about 
wages and other conditions by arbitration, But this too is usually 
entirely voluntary. Take such well-known arbitration bodies as the 
National Reference Tribunal in the coal mining industry, or the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal. They can act only because both sides 
_have voluntarily agreed to submit their dispute to them. There is also 
a permanent arbitration tribunal set up by statute. It is called.the 
Industrial Court and it must not be mixed up with the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal. The Industrial Court, too, normally cannot act 
unless both sides have agreed to have their dispute referred to it. And 


_ an award made-by the Industrial Court is not legally binding. It is 


not really more than a recommendation to the two sides, though in 
practice it is almost invariably accepted and observed. 

This, then, is the general principle, the principle of voluntary negotia- 
tion and voluntary arbitration, and it explains why these matters are 
kept away from the courts. Clearly, from the point of view of society 
as a whole, this principle involves the risk of stoppages in industry, 
which we could not take during the war. In 1940, the Government 
as well as both sides of industry decided hat stoppages had to be 


- avoided at all cost, and that a machinery for the compulsory arbitration 


of industrial disputes had to be created so as to settle those differences 
which proved to be intractable. This was done by the famous Order 
1305 of 1940, the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration 
Order, a statutory instrument based on a Defence Regulation, but in 
fact the outcome of an informal understanding between the Government, 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, and the British 
Employers’ Confederation. Under this Order strikes and lockouts were, 
to a large extent, forbidden, but on the other hand a compulsory arbitra- 
tion tribunal was/set up by the Minister of Labour to settle those 
disputes which otherwise might have led to stoppages. The Tribunal, 
which was then called the National Arbitration Tribunal and which, in 
1951,*was re-christened the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, usually ‘sits 
in London; It has an independent chairman and, as a rule, sits with two 
further independent members and with one employers’ and one trade 
union representative, who are not, however, taken from the industry 
involved in the dispute before the Tribunal. 

In 1951, too, the original Order was revoked and replaced by the 


1 National Association of Local Government Officers v. Bolton Coe oration, Bead} A.C. 166 : 
2 Annual Report of [he Ministry of Labour and National Servicg (0 


and Compulsory Arbitrati 


By OTTO K AHN- FREUND 


_is a fact of very great political significance, but it has nothing to | 


Persistence of Free Collective Bargaining 


isaneteel Disputes Order which is now in fees This was done because! 
the prohibition of strikes and lockouts was no longer justifiable, wh 
on the other hand both sides of industry and the Government felt t 
the compulsory arbitration machinery could still perform 4 
purpose in those cases in which wages and ‘other conditions could 1 
be settled by voluntary negotiation or voluntary arbitration. Like 
predecessor of 1940, the present Order is based on an agreement whi 
Still exists between the Government and the two sides of industry. 


with the legal aspect~of. seapalsory arbitration which is em con 
here. . 
The scope of the Order i is very witle indeed. Depie its name, 
applies not only to industry but to all those who work under contra 
of employment for any employer, public or private, except the Cro 
itself, and-a number of cases concerning lotal government office 
from the town clerk downwards, have been before the Tribunal. The 
Order, like its predecessor, speaks of ‘ workers’ and ‘workmen’, but 
the House of Lords decided as early as 1942} that these words me 
here practically the same thing as a “servant” at common law. On 
other hand, the present Order covers only disputes between an emplo 
and his employees connected with wages and other terms of employme 
or conditions of labour, and not disputes as to who should or may 
employed by a given employer. Thus it cannot be invoked where 
-difference is about the closed shop or the employment of non-unionists 
or about reinstatement. after a strike; nor can it be used. to ‘sett 
sympathetic or secondary disputes. 
Why do we call this machinery compulsory arbitration? For two m: 
reasons, I think. In the first place, a trade union or an employers’ 
association or an employer can take a case before the Tribunal without 
the consent and even against the will of the other side. Indeed, man i 
cases go to the Tribunal just because one side objects to voluntary 
arbitration or any other form of amicable settlement. As you will see, 
Ex parte Courage was just such a case. But there is another reason wh’ 
we call this arbitration compulsory: unlike an award made by the Indus-_ 
trial Court, any award rendered by the Tribunal is no mere recom-— 
mendation to the parties. On the contrary, it is legally binding upon 
them: by operation of law the terms of the award become terms of the | 
contracts of employment of all those to whom the award applies. Thus, 
if the Tribunal grants a wage increase to’a number of workmen em-— 
ployed by a given firm, these workmen acquire, against their employer, 
a contractual right to the increased wage which, like any other contrac- 
tual right, can be enforced in the ape pDHRS court. This is the we) : 
the awards are made enforceable. 


~ 


All this sounds rather formidable and in fact the Odes has see 
to be important in the practice of industrial relations, but nothing would — 
be more erroneous than to think that compulsory arbitration has super-_ 
seded voluntary negotiation. Nothing of the kind. In many industries” 
the Order has never been used at all, in others only sporadically. The 
traditional pattern of British industrial relations has not been changed 
by the Order. This is to say that the habit of free collective bargaining 
is deeply rooted in this country, and it is only in exceptional and 
marginal cases that the Tribunal has had to be invoked. No more 5 
138 cases reached the Tribunal in 1955.” 

This sparing use of the Tribunal’s services was intended by those 
made the Order. The procedure itself is deliberately designed to 
encourage voluntary settlement and to discourage recourse to the 
Tribunal. No one can submit a case to the Tribunal directly. If a union — 
or employer or employers’ association wants to get a case before 
Tribunal, they must first report it as a dispute to the Minister 
Labour. Needless to say, when, I mention the ‘ Minister’, I am t 
using the statutory term for the relevant Department. which is_ 
Industrial Relations Department of the Ministry of Labour and Nation 
Service. The first duty of the Minister is to ey to Bsc h 
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bly im one form or another, and soften he succeeds. If the But the court rejected this argument and refused to make the Order 
artmental officers fail, however, they must refer the dispute to the of Prohibition. The court said: The fallacy of the argument lies in the 
ibunal for settlement by arbitration, and in due course the Tribunal meaning it gives to the word ‘section’. ‘ Section’ does not and cannot 
ill hear the parties and make its award. This award, I repeat, may have a local or geographical connotation. It has a functional-connotation; 
peeve been made against the will of one side or the other, and it binds that is, it refers not to the workers in a particular undertaking such as 
| both sides as a matter of law. It is thus important that the Tribunal Courage’s brewery, or at a particular place such as Alton, or in a 
“should strictly’ keep within the four corners of the Order, and that it particular county such as Hampshire. What it does refer to is groups z 
should not overstep the limits of its statutory powers. To put it in legal of workers distinguished from others by the work they do, such as . 
“terms: it must not exceed its jurisdiction. This central question of carpenters in the building industry or weavers in the cotton industy. 
jurisdiction was the issue before the court in Ex parte Courage. - These are often represented by separate craft unions, and this, the court 

_ How can such a question come before the court? Let us take an implied, is the reason why the reference to ‘ sections” appears in the 
extreme situation to illustrate this. Supposing a union reports to the Order of 1951. Hence it did not matter whether the union substantially 
Minister under the Industrial Disputes Order something which isnot a represented the workers at Courage’s- brewery. All that mattered was - 

| dispute at all within the strict definition of the Order, such as, for whether it represented a substantial proportion of the brewery workers 
example, a dispute about the closed shop. Such a report would be a_ all over the kingdom; and this it did. 

“nullity. The Minister would have no jurisdiction to refer the case to the This was no more than an interpretation of the word ‘section’, but 

_ Tribunal. If nevertheless he does (and in practice these matters are not it was decisive for the future of the existing compulsory arbitration” 

_as simple as my example) the reference, too, is a nullity. The Tribunal machinery. If you want to see why this case is so important, just 

has no jurisdiction unless it has a valid reference before it. If it has not imagine for a moment that the court had decided the other way. What 

_ but, nevertheless, makes an award, that too is made without jurisdiction. would have been the result? No union could have brought before the 
Whenever a body such as the Industrial Disputes Tribunal exceeds or Tribunal any dispute with an employer unless a substantial proportion 

“is about to exceed its jurisdiction, the Queen’s Bench Division of the of the workers employed by him had been members of the union. Now 

High Court can and usually does, on application, intervene, and stop the disputes for which this procedure is needed are often those which 

the proceedings by what is known as an Order of Prohibition. arise in undertakings with a low percentage of organised labour. Those. 

¥ : ; are frequently the undertakings that are disinclined to participate in 


_— 


a the voluntary settlement of wages and other conditions. One can there- 

‘The Brewery. and the: Four Shillings . fore say that if.the argument for.the brewery had succeeded, the ; 
With that brief ‘survey of the -background;-let me return to Ex parte’ provisions of the Order would have been excluded: from a number of © ~~~ 
_ Courage. In the summer of 1955 the union had obtained for its fifty those cases for which it was perhaps specially made. One must 
' Members a wage increase of eight shillings a week; and the other 300 remember that under the present Order of 1951 only a union can 
workers had received corresponding increments. Towards the end of report a dispute to the Minister from the workers’ side. An individual 
the year, however, the union demanded a further increase of four employer can do so, but not an individual worker. 

_ shillings a week which the brewery refused. The union reported this as Clearly, therefore, if the court had decided the other way, it would, 
a disputé to the Minister in January 1956, and, after attempts at an so to speak, haye disenfranchised, so far as this procedure is concerned, 
amicable solution had apparently failed, the Minister referred it in the workers employed in undertakings with a low quota of organisation. 
--March to the Industrial Disputes. Tribunal for settlement by arbitration. . ‘hey could not themselves report the dispute, and, if the court had 
At that point the employer applied to the Queen’s Bench Divisional adopted the brewery’s argument, no union could have done it on their 

Court for an Order of Prohibition. behalf. This, in turn, would in all probability have led to additional 
_ Counsel for the employer had to convince the court that by pro- industrial unrest. Whatever views one may take of labour disputes, few 
_ ceeding with the arbitration the Tribunal would exceed its jurisdiction. who have regard to the national wellbeing would prefer strikes and 
_ He had to establish that the conditions under which the Minister may lockouts to the orderly process of arbitration. The decision in Ex 
and must refer a case to the Tribunal had not been fulfilled. This he parte Courage thus retains within the domain of compulsory arbitra- 
tried to do by alleging in the first place that there was no dispute tion a substantial and important segment of the field of potential 

‘between the brewery and its workmen; but on the evidence it was labour disputes: and for this reason alone the decision is indeed 
clear that the union had been authorised by some of the brewery welcome. 

workers to negotiate for the further wage increase, and so this argument 
_ failed on the facts. In the second place he argued that the union was me ' 

“not qualified to report the dispute if there were one. In deciding this As It Appears to the Minister 


rw, 


caf 


iad 


~ second issue the court provided an important authority on the question One last word. The Order of 1951 does not provide that the union 
in what circumstances a difference between labour and management can must in fact represent ‘a substantial proportion of . . . workers .. . 
be settled by compulsory arbitration. in the trade or industry or section of trade or industry concerned ’, but 
_ The point is that, under the Order, a union cannot report a dispute merely that it must appear to the Minister that it does. The effect of ~ 
to the Minister unless it fulfils certain qualifying conditions. If there these words plainly seems to have been to withdraw the question from 
is negotiating machinery in the trade or industry or section of trade or the-court, for it was clear that, whatever the facts were, the union 24 


industry, the Minister cannot act on the report unless it appears to him had .appeared to the Minister to represent a substantial proportion of 
‘that the union habitually takes part in operating the machinery, as,.for _ workers. In other words, it could, and. perhaps it should, have been © 

example, by being represented on a joint industrial council. But if. said that all the court had to do was to ascertain what had appeared to 
there is no such machinery, then the union cannot of.course qualify-by _ the Minister, and not what in fact: the position was. If this had been - 
showing that it habitually helps in operating it. This, however, was done the case would have been quickly over, and some may think that 

_ precisely the situation in Ex parte Courage. In such a case, for the a court ought not to go into a matter which a statute or an order having 

Order to apply, it must appear to the Minister that the union ‘represents _ the force of a statute clearly reserves to the decision of another authority, 

_ a substantial proportion of . . . workers . . . in the trade or industry — such as the Minister: On the other hand, if the-court had taken that line, 
or section of trade or industry concerned’. All depends on whether the _ we should have been bereft of the valuable decision that we now have. 
union ‘represents a substantial proportion of . . . workers .. . in the . It was perhaps fortunate that the parties concerned seem to have been 


trade or industry or section of trade or industry concerned’. . content to fight the case on the wider issue, thus enabling the courtto 
_ This is what counsel for the brewery said: If this is a dispute, it decide what was meant by ‘section’ in the order.- ee 
exists only in one section of-the brewery industry, namely, at Courage’s- _- Some -may think that it is hard on an employer to be compelled to 


brewery at Alton, In this section, that is, in this brewery, -however,.- go to arbitration by a union which has organised only a minority of his - a 


the Transport and General Workers Union does not represent more © workers. As the Lord Chief Justice pointed out, any wage increase 
than about one-seventh of the workers. This is'not a substantial pro-- which the union members will secure through an award of the Tribunal a 
portion. Therefore the union was not qualified to report the dispute to © will automatically : inure to the benefit of the other workers in the a 
the Minister: Therefore the report to the Minister and the subsequent undertaking. One should perhaps weigh this objection against the = = 


reference by the Minister to the Tribunal were nullities, and the advantage from the point of view of industrial peace gained by the 
Tribunal had no. jurisdiction. This was the principal argument of law as laid down in this case. It is a choice of preference which anyone. 
a sit & interested.in these matters-must make for himself.—Third Programme — 


counsel for the employer. 
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Into 1957 


S we move further into the nineteen-fifties we are struck by 
the sobering reflection that children now at school will, if 
they are lucky, live to see the year, 2000. By then, we may 
hazard the guess, either the Avorld ‘will have relapsed into a 

state of barbarism or it will have become a much better or at any rate 
richer place. Possibly the most significant event that occurred in 1956 
from the point of view of the British people was not the turmoil over the 
Middle East or any other political crisis but the opening of Calder Hall. 
According to our American friends, Calder Hall may prove in time to 
be a somewhat primitive instrument to transform atomic power into 
electricity. Nevertheless it is the first station of its kind anywhere in the 
world and already other stations have been commissioned by the elec- 
tricity authorities. By the year 2000 one supposes that the manufacture 
of atomic energy will relieve all pressure upon our diminishing coal 


supplies and upon imported oil, Not only houses butywhole towns can. 


be centrally heated and agricultural areas still remote from the grid 
made fecund and flourishing. Again, rapid progress has been made with 
the treatment of disease. Neither thrombosis nor tuberculosis is as fatal 
as it was thirty years ago and radio therapy has reduced the scourge of 
cancer. The study of dietetics and the organisation of the Welfare State 
has constricted the incidence of rickets which was still quite common 
during the Great Depression and in the nineteenth century. Penicillin 
and other drugs, by dealing successfully with heavy attacks of influenza 
and pneumonia, have lengthened the average duration of human life. We 
may envisage the possibility of realising the dream of Bernard Shaw in 


‘Back to Methuselah ’—of people being able to live longer and more 


useful lives. 

Similarly we are inclined to forget that psychiatry is only a youthful 
science (Freud died as recently as 1939) and the establishment of 
clinics to deal with the problems of children and married people is 
fairly recent. We are coming to know more about the close relationship 
between the body and the mind and to appreciate that deep-rooted 
mental illnesses may be cured by patient treatment. Educational progress 
has been rapid, new universities have been created or old ones expanded, 
and higher education has become more accessible. If. we had the 
optimism and confidence of our grandfathers, we would boldly say that 
there are no visible limits to human progress or the triumphs of human 
knowledge. Next year—during the International Geophysical Year—the 
shooting of artificial satellites into space should enable us to extract 
more information about the universe of which our world forms so tiny 
a part, supplementing what has already been learnt from the use of the 
200-inch telescope and radio astronomy. 

It is easy but wrong to think of the triumphs of scientific discovery 
and invention merely in terms of gadgets to help the houséwives, fast 
machines to carry travellers, and coloured television to entertain the idle. 
We tend to forget and be ungrateful for the hard and ‘successful labours 
of men and women, for example, who are helping the world to solve the 
problem of food supplies, which pessimists, immediately after the war, 
thought might prove insoluble. Admittedly, as recent events have shown, 
human passions may undermine and even destroy the real gains that are 
being made daily. It may well be that the heart of civilisation will soon 
shift from the west, as prophets and imaginative historians have forecast. 
But that is not to say that a very high standard of world culture and 
civilisation is unattainable. We should not therefore move forward into 
1957 without feeling hopeful, if not for ourselves at least for our children 
and children’s children, should sanity prevail. 


Foreisn broadcasts on Hungary 


THE DOMINANT THEME in Moscow broadcasts last week was the all 
‘ capitalist conspiracy ’ by the ‘ imperialist ’ Powers, notably Britain a 
‘the U.S.A., to subvert peace, in particular by their activities in rega 
to Hungary and the Middle East crisis. Listeners to broadcasts - 
‘Moscow were informed again and again that ‘thanks to the 
attitude of the U.S.S.R.’ on both the Hungarian and Egyptian questo ; 
* the outbreak of a third world war had been prevented: “ea 

The two associated sinister adventures of international imperialism in 

Hungary and Egypt are moving to their i ignominious end. s : 
‘According to this broadcast, “the firm attitude of the Soviet Union hal 
played a decisive part’ in ‘the ‘ aggressors ’ now leaving Egypt. As for or 
Hungary: = 

but for the encouragement which the counter-revolutionary remnants 4 

received from abroad, peace and order would long ago have been 
restored. In the U.N. General Assembly, a hue and cry about 

events in Hungary has been raised by the U.S, ruling circles, the -v 

same people who are directly responsible for the bloodshed there. The 
hypocrisy of western politicians knows no limits! The U.N. . . must ; 
take urgent steps to prevent the U.S.A. from interfering in the tiiate nal 
affairs of the people’s democracies. rs 
According to another transmission fice Moscow, Vice-Presiden fs 
Nixon’s visit to Austria a | 
is not only an act of gross interference in the affairs of other countries: 

it violates the U.S.A.’s solemn obligation to recognise the permanen’ 
neutrality of Austria. To recognise Austria’s neutrality while at the same — 
time using her hospitality for purposes hostile to a neighbouring state” 
is a piece of hypocrisy that does no credit to the U.S. statesmen. 
Another Moscow broadeast maintained that the refugee camps in Austria 
were full of ‘honest citizens’ who had been ‘misled by provocative — 
promises ’, and young people ‘forcibly deported ’ to Austria, destined 
as recruits for the less pleasant jobs in the western labour market and _ 
for subversive work. A further broadcast from Moscow claimed that — 
the ‘imperialist raid on Hungary’ had been designed to establish a 
fascist’ base from which to intervene in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, and to increase international tension with a view to starting — 
a new war. ; ae 

Broadcasts from Hunger itself spoke of the chaotic situation in 
Hungary’s economy. The General Secretary of the Hungarian Trade 
Union Council said there was hardly any coal or electric power, raw 
materials for industry were missing, and inflation and unemployment — 
were threatening. The Minister of Agriculture admitted that about _ 
forty per cent. of collective farming had been abandoned. 

The Hungarian radio took exception to Mr. Kardelj’ 's speech i in the 
Yugoslav National Assembly, and retorted: 

The statement that Hungarian Communists are afraid of the PROSE: 
councils is in our opinion without foundation. . , . Elements. alien | t 
the working class got into workers’ councils. —  - . <3 

The Yugoslav radio, on the other hand, stated: 

It is regrettable that Hungary’s political and state leadership; cama 
it invokes that name of Socialism, cannot distinguish between the 
interests. and aspirations of the workers and the acts of reaction, ~ . 2] 

The Yugoslav newspaper Borba was quoted as describing the Hungarian 
workers’ councils as ‘ the spontaneous outcome of efforts to safeguard — 

. the achievements of the working class’; they enjoyed the trust of _ 
the workers. Politika was quoted as saying that. the Kadar ee 
dissolution of the workers’ councils introduced a_ highly dangerous ~ 
element into an already difficult situation. A Belgrade broadcast stated | 
that the outlawing of the workers’ councils was apart 

a bitter blow . . . which may lead to’ grave consequences in the co} 

which has already endured so much in recent weeks. — . } 
Mr. Kardelj’s speech was attacked in Pravda, which (as quoted from » 
Moscow radio) accused him of interfering in Hungary’s internal affairs. 
of recommending the breaking-up of the state machine in Hungary, of 
strongly supporting the workers’ councils, and of trying to impose 
slavia’s views on other “ socialist ’ countries, 


Aiea in Warsaw, after the visit there of the Soviet Foreign aad D 
inisters, on the future status of Soviet troops in Poland. Accord 
the Polish press, quoted by Warsaw radio, the agreement ‘ car 
considerable role in calming down the mood of the Polish 


own home was literally in the centre of the compound which 


_ advice, help, and sometimes chastisement. My father was 


eh i, ah? cel, We ee 


_ Morning of Christmas Eve, the cooks—Doms, of course, 


/ 


CHRISTMAS. DINNER IN BENARES 

*BarA Din—the Great Day—is.the name by which 
Christmas Day is known in India’, said CHARLES CAPE 
in a Home Service talk, '‘for my sisters and me when 


: 


we were children out there it was an even greater day than 
our birthdays. My father was a missionary working among 
a criminal tribe of outcasts known as the Doms, who lived 
in various settlements in the Benares district of the United 
Provinces. The Doms had for centuries been professional 
‘ criminals. They were also pretty filthy in their habits and, 
when drunk, grossly obscene and sometimes dangerous. 

‘I think it was just because of all their failings and 
“because they had not a friend in the land, that my father 
found himself drawn to work for and amongst them. Our 


housed not the largest of the Dom settlements but certainly 
the toughest, because it was they who so often needed 


that happy combination of a saint and a realist. So.it was 
that, year after year, Christmas Day was turned into a 
Christian festival that was the day of days for the Doms’. 
The culmination, explained Charles Cape, was the 
Christmas dinner: ‘the Bara Din Khana. What a feast it 
was! Some days before Christmas, sacks and sacks of rice, 
- lentils, and spices, would be dumped in a store. Then on the 


_ since no one else would cook for a Dom however much they 
_ might be paid—would arrive and dig the fire trenches. Fierce 


r- 


*s 


log fires would soon be burning, and in enormous, iron 
‘cooking utensils first the rice, boiled to a turn, would be prepared, and 
- when ready the moist, whole grains were poured out to make large 
heaps on the sheets of cloth laid out for them in another store. The 
lentils, too, would be cooked but poured into large earthen vessels to 
be warmed up before serving the next day. 
‘ Then, on Christmas morning itself, the selected pigs were slaughtered 


and cut zp, and the cooking of the curry would begin. And what a curry 


oe ed 


a 


it was! Many Doms find it difficult to choose between a horse or pig’ 


curry—but the Christmas Day curry was the dish of the year. The meat 
was succulent and care was lavished on the preparation, with exactly 
the right proportions of the right spices. The result was a chef d’oeuvre 
of fiery volcanic texture. 

‘When all was ready in the early evening, the call went up: 
“Dinner’s ready ”. The stewards would shepherd the men and boys 
into long rows squatting on their haunches on the grass in fifties and 
hundreds—exactly like the feeding of the five thousand. Before them 
large plates would be placed on the grass, made of the broad leaves 
of the pipal tree knit together with twigs: no washing-up here! Then 
the servers carried the rice in the sheets of cloth along the rows, doling 
out heaps on to each plate, followed by the lentils, and then— 
piping hot—the curry. All this in a tense, expectant, hushed silence. 
Then, as each man got his curry, eating with his right hand only, he 
would fall upon his meal. Again there was a momentary silence, and 
then, with their mouths stuffed full, they would comment to those around 
how indescribably filthy was the food, foully cooked, and totally unfit 


for human consumption—particularly for such an epicure as the speaker. 


But they went on eating, indeed devouring, the meal. All this was no 
more than the normal Dom manners. No one was offended, not even 
the cooks, unless at an exceptionally personal comment, when a bril- 
liantly crude retort would turn the laugh on the complainer. 

‘At last all was eaten to the very last drop of curry and grain of 
rice. Then would arise a noise-of cavernous belches. The deeper the 

- belch the deeper the appreciation of the guest. It was now, and only 
now, that we, the hosts, knew we had not worked in vain. 

é But what about the women and girls and young children and babies? 
They had waited. They had always done so for centuries past. We had 
suggested that all—men and women—should eat together. The very 
idea appalled them. So when the men had eaten their fill, the women 
and girls and children. quietly sat down in their rows of fifties and 

hundreds. We always saw to it that they also had enough, and the meal 


way - 
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The White Horse of Kilburn in the Hambledon Hills, north Yorkshire 


Aerofilms 


was served and eaten, but now mostly in silence, a little abashed, because 
eating in public was something foreign to them. They ate rather more 
delicately, popping into the mouths of their youngest, even the babies, 
the choicest morsels of the fiery curry! And how the babies loved it. 
But we had our extra for the children: sweets, Indian sweets. And 
there are no better in the world. They have such delicious-sounding 
names too—fellabie, Gulab jammu, Luddu pera. And again each baby 
got its share, and so did mother. The Doms were criminals and un- 
touchables, but they loved their children *. 


THE WHITE HORSE OF KILBURN 

‘North Yorkshire’s most famous landmark, the long Kilburn White 
Horse, developed into a cantankerous animal a few years ago ’, said 
R. FAarmRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH in ‘The Northcountryman ’. ‘He began 
to stray and could not be held. Now, at last, the grooms think they 
have tethered their charge firmly. This month’s severe frosts will prove 
them right or wrong. 

‘ The-trouble is that the great landmark is cut out of an almost sheer 
hillside—and it has been sliding down. Erosion has twisted the horse’s 
neck and legs, obliterated part of his tail and deformed his body. 
Many ‘methods of stabilising the landmark have been tried, but, up to 
now, all have failed. Hundreds of wooden pegs have been driven into 
its shape recently, and everyone is hopeful that they will hold the 
brute. Mr. Thallon, district officer of the Forestry Commission, which 
owns the hillside and the horse, is-the landmark’s chief groom. He is 
pleased with his experimental pegging. 

‘Remembering that the horse is nearly 100 years old, he has stood 
the years well. Until a few years ago the horse was growing old grace- 
fully. Then the weather began to tell. Frost has caused the most destruc- 
tion, with rain a close second. The frost causes the earth to expand and 
contract, dislodging stones which the rain washes away. The rain also 
removes the coat of artificial whitening that has to be painted onto the 
landmark if it is to live up to its name. The danger recently has been 
that once the horse began to fall out of shape the trickle of stones 
would become a tiny landslide and the whole horse would rapidly 
collapse. It was this fear that prompted the search for a way of fixing 
the animal once and for all. In 1954 Mr. Thallon tried concreting the 
horse. He mixed white limestone flour and cement, and covered a small 
area of the horse’s head. If this had proved successful Yorkshire would 
have a concrete White Horse today. 
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‘The cement proved useless, and several other ideas were tried 
and discarded before Mr. Thallon hit on the idea’ of pegging the 
animal. He has driven hundreds of slivers of wood into the ground-as 
far as they will go. Large stones have been piled against the stakes, 
and these will catch the smaller ones, stopping themrolling right down 
the hillside. But the frosts will tell. 

‘ This year’s heavy rain accented the other problem. For it blackened 
the horse, washing away all traces of the old white limestone covering, 
leaving only brown.sandstone pebbles and mud. The White Horse needs 
regularly whitening with a coat of lime weighing six tons. No new coat 
has been slapped on while the experiments have been tried. The last 
grooming was in 1953—for the Coronation—so the whitening is long 
overdue. 

‘Mr. Thallon is so confident that his stakes will peg the horse that he 
is preparing to give the animal its new look early next.year. He is 
already searching for a good load of limestone waste—white stones 
varying in size from a teacup to tiny pebbles. These tipped onto the 
landmark will make it white again, and with the help of stakes should 
prove a permanent coat. If the white White Horse also keeps its shape 
everyone will be happy ’. 


UNDERWATER SCENERY \ 

The technique of underwater photography has been so much developed 
during the past few years that it is now possible to photograph not only 
fish and other creatures which live deep down in the sea but even the 
actual sea-bed itself—the underwater scenery, you might almost say. 
A. S. LAauGHTON, of the National Institute of Oceanography, has been 
doing that, working from the royal research ship, Discovery II, and he 
spoke about his work in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

‘Our notions of the bottom of the deep sea ’, he said, ‘ which is more 
extensive in area than all the continents put together, come chiefly from 
the extensive echo-sounding surveys. But this method gives information 
only about the main features of the sea bottom: its mountains, valleys, 
and wide basins, the continental shelf, and the great submarine canyons 
that cut through it, and also those vast areas of amaziiely flat and level 
bottom, the Abyssal Plains. 

“We are taking actual photographs of the sea Bercom itself; each 
covers only 100 square feet or so, but they give us an idea what it 
would be like to stand on the sea bottom and look at the ground in front 
of us. From these, we hope to find out a good deal, not only about the 
topography of the sea-bed but about its geological make-up and its 
animal population. We have 
already learnt something this year 
of the shape of specific areas of 
the sea bottom and also what they 
look like. For example, we spent 
several days studying a section of 
the mid-Atlantic Ridge; that huge 
chain of niountains that runs 
from Greenland to South Africa, 
down the middle of the Atlantic. 
When we lowered our cameras 
on to this Ridge, the resulting 
photographs showed very steep 
slopes of broken rocks. Especially 
interesting is the fact that the 
rocks seem to have been recently 
disturbed, possibly by an earth- 
quake or an underwater volcanic 
eruption. 

“Other volcanic features are 
rich in life, the rocks often 
covered with sponges and corals, 
and the tall, branching, and very 
decorative sea fans. Photographs 
we have taken of the deep plains 
of the ocean are ery different. 
' Here the bottom As known to be 
of ooze, a residue of the millions 
of minute animals that live near 
the surface and sink when they 
die. The plains are flat, crossed 
with the numerous tracks of ani- 
mals who grub their way through 


: , 3 the peak of a sea mount, 
the soft mud, leaving trails behind z 
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A picture taken by scientists aie from ae royal research ship, Discovery I, 
with a new camera designed for underwater photography at great depths. It shows 


5,000 feet below sea level, north of Madeira, with 
hydroids, sea anemones, and a fish 


warrens. With our new underwater camera we have been able to pho 0 
graph some of. these’ creatures actually burrowing. These photograph 
sachade some of the most common of them, the sea cucumber: slug 


camera unit, hes flashlight, had to be self-contained and fully y 
automatic, controlled only by raising and lowering it on the end of a 
long wire. It had to withstand pressures of ‘at least three tons a square 
inch, and, because it would be difficult to know when the camera touched 
the bottom, we fitted it with an acoustic apparatus that would transmit 
a ‘ ping’ back to the ship when it had actually touched bottom. Some of 
the pictures we have taken have been spectacular. One, for example, 
shows the broken surface of the sea-bed at a depth of 5,000 feet, oF 
nearly a mile, with intricate, plant-like creatures and a fish swimming by~ 
in the foreground. We have also used the camera to photograph squid” ; 
in the middle layers of the ocean. To make sure of an interesting picture” 
we arranged for the squid to trigger the camera by pulling on some bait. _ 
The resulting photographs have shown squid up to three feet long, their 
light-coloured suckers showing in brilliant patterns ”. 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF BOOK BORROWERS 
WILLIAM LOWNDES, a librarian, spoke about work in a public tibraryh 
in ‘The Northcountryman ’. “I remember’, he said, ‘a well-dressed, 
idle. aged woman approaching me one day in the library with a- 
brand-new copy of John Buchan’s The Thirty-Nine Steps in her hand, 
which she had obviously just taken from the shelves. “Tell me”, she | 
said, rather haughtily, “Is this a book about ballroom dancing? ” 

“Then another lady, more friendly this time, and of much more 
ample proportions than the John Buchan fan, asked me one busy morn- ~ 
ing for a “big” novel. “It must be fat and fairly heavy, luv”, she 
whispered confidentially. So I gave her Anthony Adverse, that massive — 
historical saga that was published in the ’thirties, and that has recently 
been reprinted. She hefted it carefully in one hand, “ Champion”, she _ 
said, “ absolutely. champion. Just what I wanted ”. ; 

“My curiosity got the better of me. “ Tell me ”, I asked her, 
“why do you-want a big book particularly? ” She looked at me then, 
and her face creased into a smile. “I enjoy reading in bed”, she ~ 
aoe “but my old man snores like the devil, and I need -some- - 

thing heavy to dot him with © 

| occasionally! ” 

; ‘Not many people, I imagine, 
use books as offensive weapons—~ 
in the literal sense of the term, of 
course. But it is a fact that a few | 
seem to find them handy as 
repositories for scraps of food. 
Dean Swift, you may remember, 
said in his Tale of a Tub: “I 
have sometimes heard of an Iliad 
in a nutshell, but it has been 
my fortune’ to have much. 
oftener seen a nutshell in an 
Iliad”. Similarly; plenty “of 
librarians can vouch for the 
occasional presence ‘of egg-shell 
in Agatha Christie, and of rasp- 
berry-jam pips in Dennis Wheat- 
ley. And one at least of my 
colleagues has had the unusual 
distinction of finding a kipper in 
the abridged version of Frazer’s 
Golden Bough! 

“Another strange habit ‘of 
library borrowers is the hiding of _ 
books behind shelves. Not hav- 
ing enough tickets to take out 
all the novels they wish, they 
often conceal a favoured title 
behind a row of rarely used books 
in the non-fiction section, where — 
they usually hope to find it on 
their next visit ’, ae 
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HE principal founder of organised socialism in Russia, Georgi 
Valentinovich Plekhanoy, was born one hundred years ago 
near the city of Tambov in central Russia. His father was a 
; _ prosperous country gentleman, his mother was distantly related 
to the critic Belinsky. He received the normal education of young men 
of his class, first at a military academy for sons of the gentry, then at 
the Mining Institute in St. Petersburg. The seventies—the period 
immediately following the emancipation of the serfs in Russia in 1861, 
and the disenchantment and peasant disorders that followed—mark the 
highest point of social idealism among the Russian gentry. Young men 
of good birth, consumed with a sense of ~ 

: personal guilt and responsibility for the = 
ignorance, misery, backwardness and lack 
2 of elementary justice in which the great 
j 


'. mass of the peasants of Russia (that is to 
_ say, the vast majority of ‘its population) 
were living, gave up their position and 
their prospects, and went in great numbers 
to the villages. Some worked as doctors, 
 schoolmasters, agricultural experts, even 
farm-labourers; other, more _ resolute, 
spirits tried.to rouse the peasants by direct 
- propaganda to indignation, and ultimately 
to an armed rising. 
_ This generous and passionate mood, with 
_ its promise of danger, secrecy, and self- 
sacrifice in a great human cause, reached 
its highest ~peak in the universities and 
& schools. There is a story that Plekhanov, 
; then a schoolboy of sixteen, forced his 
4 
: 
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widowed mother to sell land to her 
peasants at a price lower than that offered 
by a psighbouring landowner, threatening 
that if she refused he would set the land- 
-_ owner’s ricks on fire and give himself up — 
_- publicly to the police. At the Mining 
_ Institute he joined a revolutionary group 
~~ of students, and in 1876, after delivering a 
fiery address before an illegal demonstra- 
tion of students and workers in Kazan’ 
_ Square in St. Petersburg, was forced to 
escape abroad to avoid arrest. His die was cast. His life was henceforth 
dedicated to the cause of the Russian revolution. 
_ Like other young men of his time he was, in the middle seventies, a 
populist. That is to’say, he believed that the Tsarist regime was corrupt, 
stupid, and oppressive beyond the hope of reform and that only a 
__ yiolent upheaval could bring justice and freedom. The enemy was 
‘neither a class nor a specific group of individuals, but the state. 
Emancipation from it could be attained by a people only by its own 
efforts, and not conferred upon it by the action of individuals or 
__~ minorities, however enlightened and well disposed. The greatest evils 
: were coercion and exploitation of a majority by a minority. They could 
be ended only by a rising of the people, culminating in the creation 
of a federation of free, self-governing groups of productive individuals 
—peasants, artisans, members of the liberal professions, merchants, 
manufacturers—a socialism not unlike that advocated by Proudhon in 
France, and later by the Guild Socialists in England. The Russian 
-_ populists believed that this programme was not easily realisable in the 
West, for there the industrial revolution had destroyed the basis for 
socialism by atomising society into a chaos of self-seeking individuals 
engaged in cut-throat competition. Some of them maintained that, so 
far as the West was concerned, Marx and his followers might well prove 
__ xight in their predictions that the mere process of expanding in- 
-dustrialisation would, in due course, weld the factory workers into vast, 
homogeneous units in the perpetually growing monopolistic combines, 
- and so, willy-nilly, create a monolithic and disciplined proletarian army 
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designed by ‘history itself’ to revolt, and so set all men free. But in 
Russia no comparable industrial revolution had occurred. There an 
unbroken community of peasants, closely connected with city workers 
who were themselves still barely urbanised peasants, existed as a natural 
basis for a socialist society. The populists maintained that her very 
backwardness offered Russia a greater opportunity of building the new, 
just, free society on a co-operative basis, than any that existed in the 
bitterly individualistic West. 

Plekhanov believed all this, but with a difference. The majority of - 

the populists were half-educated, emotionally exalted, confused, heroic- i 
ally uncalculating idealists, who threw 
themselves into the sacred movement with 
everything they possessed. To such people 
the very idea of prudence or patience 
suggested something mean, cowardly and 
insincere. Plekhanov was no less dedicated 

‘to the cause of the revolution, but he 
genuinely believed in reason, scientific 
knowledge, patience, and careful prepara- 
tion, and his brain remained cool and clear 
under all circumstances. His socialism was 
neither a poetic dream, nor a religious or 
metaphysical vision, nor a rationalisation 
of personal resentment or defeats, but a 
belief in the possibility of a social organ- 
isation at once rational and just. It was to 
be based on solid knowledge of history and 
natural science. It was to be created 
democratically; that is to say, not until the 
majority of a given society was sufficiently 
enlightened to understand what alone 
would make it free, happy and equal— - 
then only, and not before. 

The majority of the populists felt that 
this process of education might take too 
long. They came more and more to believe 
in terrorism as the only method open to a 
revolutionary minority of toppling the 
wicked regime, after which, they were con- 
vinced, the new, free, morally pure world 
would of itself rise from the ashes of the _ 

old. Plekhanov denounced this as a fairy tale from the beginning to the ~ 

end of his life. He believed that only understanding of the permanent 
laws that govern social and individual life can permanently transform it; 
until the majority of a given society attained to this, stupid and 
wicked governments were inevitable: bullets and bombs were ineffective 
against ignorance and barbarism on both sides. He broke with his 
comrades over this issue, and took no part in the conspiratorial activities 

which culminated in the assassination of Tsar Alexander II in 1881. 

In the seventies the populist programme seemed to him practicable 
in Russia, because it was still a largely pre-industrial society. In the 
eighties he abandoned this. diagnosis. Under the influence of the writings 
of Marx and Engels, and of his own analysis of what was occurring in 

Russian economic life, he changed his views. He now believed, and 

believed for the rest of his life, that although Russian development was — 
retarded compared with that of the West, it would follow the same 
inevitable stages towards increasing industrialisation. He believed that 
history was a science whose laws could be discovered; that these laws 
were laws of the development of man’s productive faculties; unless men 

understood these laws they would fall foul of them and their efforts to . 
improve their lot would remain frustrated and, indeed, self-destructive. 

In short Plekhanov had become a Marxist. Whereas in the seventies _ 
he had believed that the laws followed by Russian social and economic 
development were peculiar and sui generis, by the early eighties he had 
convinced himself that they were not. He declared that the Russian 
village economy was dissolving. The possibility of preserving the village = 
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commune, in which the populists had placed their deepest faith. 
a dream. What the peasants desired was not communal but private 
ownership; in other words, to become capitalists themselves. A 
capitalistic phase in Russia was not avoidable, although it might be 
shortened, and indeed continuously. sabotaged, by the creation, on the 


admired German model, of a powerful Social Democratic Party, founded ~ 


upon the support of the growing masses of industrial workers in the big 
cities. They, they alone, would free Russia. Yet, he added, “if socialism 
were imposed by force it will lead to a political deformation like that 
of the Chinese or Peruvian empires: a renewed Tsarist despotism with 
a Communist lining’. The revolution must: be democratic or it would 
not be a true revolution. Therefore the key lay in tactics based on 
scientific training, and a programme of the widest possible education. 
Nothing was to be strictly irrelevant to such knowledge: not merely 
economics or sociology, but philosophy in the widest sense, the history 
of the whole field of human endeavour, that understanding of what 
human beings were and are and can be, which can be derived only 
from the understanding of the arts as well as the sciences—that and 
nothing less is Plekhanov’s full and somewhat utopian ideal of the 
education of the perfect revolutionary. 


Education of Himself— 

But before a revolutionary can educate others, he must educate 
himself. Possessed by this characteristically Russian belief, Plekhanov 
set to work. Forced into exile, living in penury in Switzerland, ‘he made 
himself the foremost Marxist scholar of his time. Within ten years he 
became the leading authority, and that not among Russian Marxists 
alone, on the civilisation and social history of Russia, on the theoretical 
foundations of Marxism, on the ideas of the western precursors of 
socialism, but above all on European civilisation and thought in the 
eighteenth century. He understood the methods and ideals of the writers 
of the Enlightenment, particularly in France, as very few understood or 
mastered them before him. They were, of all schools of thought, the 
Most sympathetic to him. The devoted effort of the French philosophes 
to reduce all problems to scientific terms; their belief in reason, 
observation, experiment; their clear formulation of central principles 
and application of them to concrete historical situations; their war 
against Clericalism, obscurantism, and irrationalism; their search for the 
truth, sometimes narrow and pedestrian but always fearless, confident, 
and fanatically honest; the lucid and often beautiful prose in which the 


~ best French intellectuals expressed themselves—all this he admired and 


delighted in. Civilised, sensitive, and fastidious, Plekhanov towered head 
and shoulders above his Russian fellow-socialists as a human being, as 
a scholar, and as a writer. 

Marxist writings are not among the clearest or most readable in the 
literature of socialism. It was not only the late Lord Keynes who found 
himself physically unable to plod through Das Kapital; and if Lenin 
had not radically altered our world, I doubt whether his works would 
be as minutely studied as they necessarily are. Plekhanov has been badly 
served by his foreign translators: but if you read him in his native 
language, you recognise at once—it is a feeling which those who have 
known it will be able to identify instantly—that you are in the presence 
of someone of first-rate quality. At its best his style is direct, limpid, 
rapid, and ironical. The knowledge is vast, exact, and lightly carried; 
the reasoning is clear and forceful, and the final deadly blows are 
delivered with an impeccable elegance and precision. 

/ 

Plekhanov, more or less singlehandedly, educated an entire generation 
of Russian Marxists and left-wing intellectuals, as Lenin handsomely 
admitted. He was a man of exceptional literary talent, an original 
historian of movements and ideas, who voluntarily submitted himself to 
the discipline of Marxism and remained uncrushed by it, at once 
dogmatic and independent, fanatically loyal to his master and yet with 
a clear voice of his own, a scholar and a critic in his own right. It is idle 
to pretend that the obiter dicta on art or history or literature of Lenin or 
Stalin, or even better educated men such as Engels or Trotsky or 
Bukharin, are of mug¢h intrinsic value: they are interesting only because 
the men who uttered them interest us on other grounds. Plekhanov’s 
essays are remarkable intellectual achievements in themselves. His 
studies of French materialists, of the’ early socialists, of Russian 
novelists, of the relationship of social and economic conditions and 
artistic activity, always first-hand and of the purest water, have trans- 
formed. the history of these subjects, not least by the opposition, often 
legit:mate enough, which his unbending Marxist orthodoxy has provoked. 
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convinced himself, by about 1911, that-the Bolshevik leaders were not — 


of democracy which turned it into its opposite. He violently. condemned. 


Natorally: tis uncon | not mi 
“occasionally found irksome by his” fellowes b ( 
plained: of his aloofuiess, ~ his buttoned-up, dicdsinfal manner, 
professorial airs, his impatience, his mordant irony in dealing say 
unusually ignorant or uncouth members of the party. a | 
Indeed, he did not suffer fools gladly. Both intellectually and per- 
sonally he ‘dominated his “milieu. Brilliant, contemptuous, self-critical, 
touchy, liable to constant discouragement, often ill, forced to struggle 
painfully for daily existence in a cause which he held dear, his acid — 
comments infuriated the pretentious, the confused, and the sentimental, 
It was not altogether surprising that in the end he could not stomach 
‘Lenin, in whom he had early detected an almost monomaniacal lust for 
power and a total lack of scruple. He detested Trotsky far more; some { 
‘among Trotsky’s admirers believe that this was caused by jealousy. I 
know of no evidence for this. A simpler explanation is that Trotsky, 
man of genius as he was, seems to Dave “possessed no likeable ‘ 
characteristi¢s. ; 
Presently, in 1903, there came the great doctrinal break: ‘Lenin 
believed in the organisation of the Russian revolutionary Social Demo- 
cratic Party by an élite of dedicated professional revolutionaries, against 
whose decisions there could, whatever they might order, for reasons of 
discipline be no appeal. Plekhanov had no more faith in the untutored 
masses than Lenin, and like him believed in efficiency, order, and 
discipline. He believed, too, that all must yield to the needs of the 
revolution, but he never tired of quoting Engels’ thesis that nothing 
could be more tragic for revolutionary socialists than to find themselves 
in power prematurely, that is before the majority of the proletariat had 
become conscious of their historic role—or, worse still, before the 
proletariat had become the majority of the population. After the 
Bolsheviks broke off from the Mensheviks, Plekhanov came slowly to 
realise that what Lenin contemplated without qualms was precisely this 
kind of premature seizure of power, not by the majority of the people, 
but on their behalf by-a self-appointed group of conspirators. This was 
to him pure Bonapartism, an irresponsible Putsch of the kind advocated 
by such violent social incendiaries as Bakunin or Blanqui, a suppression - 
of the interests of the working class, and therefore of democracy, by a 
handful of demagogues. Indeed, he declared as early as 1905 that the 
ultimate goal of Lenin’s tactics was his own personal dictatorship. 
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Total Opposition to Lenin 

Yet he began by supporting Lenin, because he stood for activism and 
organisation and was exceptionally dedicated, tough-minded, and reck- 
less. He bécame totally opposed to Lenin only when he had finally 
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merely power seekers but brutally cynical about means, recklessly and 
‘exultantly dishonést in their tactics, and with a ‘ dialectical ’ conception 


the abortive Moscow rising organised by the Bolsheviks in 1905 as a 
criminally premature resort to arms. A far greater crisis arose in 1914 
when international socialism broke over the issue of participation io 4 
the war. The Bolsheviks under Lenin, and the left wing of the — 
Menshevik Social Democrats led by Martovy, declared that the war was 
a fight between the two rival imperialisms in which the working class _ ot 
had no stake; that the failure to organise a general strike in all 
belligerent countries, which would have stopped the war or paralysed 
it very early, was a betrayal on the part of those socialist leaders who ; 
had aligned themselves with the pro-war parties in their respective. 
countries, They therefore:boycotted the war and called on all socialists 

to do likewise. Plekhanov thought this suicidal folly. He argued that the 
triumph of Prussian and Austrian militarism was incomparably more 
dangerous to socialism and to the Russian proletarian revolution than 
the victory of the western democracies engaged in self-defence. There- 
upon he was indignantly branded by his opponents as a traitor to 
international socialism. (A not dissimilar situation arose in the United — 
States and other neutral countries in 1939, when communists and other — 
anti-imperialists pronounced the war against Hitler to be a clash of 
rival capitalist systems, and declared themselves hostile to both sides 
and therefore isolationist and neutral.) 

In 1917, after the February Revolution, Plekhanov Feciraied Meg 
Petrograd to a great but short-lived personal triumph. He gave caiticane ax 
but fervent support to Kerensky and the provisional government, and — 
engaged in a long and bitter duel with Lenin, whom he accused of — 
conapieisy to foist the yoke of the tiny Bolshevik Party upon the necks — 
of the Russian people; thereby sinning against Marxist democracy, 

(continued on page 1077) 
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RECENTLY attended an International Congress on Cybernetics 


4 do with mechanical men. Quite respectable scientists have for some time 
_ now ‘been considering the idea that many human activities can be 
‘ copied by machines. This has given rise to the new science of cybernetics 

_ which deals with processes of control and communication. It endeavours 


_ to predict human and animal behaviour by the construction of models 


~ have tended to be of a mathe- 


nature. 
When we examine the use of 
_ models in the study of human 
q and animal behaviour, we are not 
simply concerned with their pre- 
dictions. The model should also 
¢ ‘reach its results through a process 
 recognisably akin to that of the 
organism studied. In cybernetic 
discussions the crucial question is 
then not whether the model and 
~ living beings do exactly the same 
_ thing, but whether the model 
works in the same sort of way. 
as the process copied. Consider 
how this criterion applies in the 
case of human reasoning. There 
is little doubt that both human 
beings ‘and machines can supply 
correct answers to logical prob- 
lems, but what is of importance 
is the difference in the way they 
set about getting their answers. 
We find, for example, when we 
 Jook into the matter, that the manner of working in digital computers 
 —the electronic brains we hear so much about today—is different 
from that involved in human thought activities in which imaginative 
and aesthetic factors enter in to guide our judgement. Such machines 
perform calculations much as an abacus does, except that instead of 
_ coloured beads being pushed along wires, the operations are performed 
electrically. \ 
Charles Peirce, a famous nineteenth-century American logician, 
_ speaking of machines capable of performing logical operations (a 
number of which had already been constructed in his day), went 
out of his|way to point out their limitations. A logical machine, 
he says, is ‘devoid of all originality, of all initiative. It cannot find 
its own problems, it cannot direct itself between different possible pro- 
cedures. And even if, as is sometimes claimed today, a machine could 
be built to do this, it would, he says, still lack originality and only 
do the special kind of thing it had been calculated to do. This,..how- 
ever, he goes on, is no fault in a machine: ‘we do not want it to 
- do its own business, but ours. We no more want an original machine 
than an American board of college trustees would hire an original 
professor ’. : 
_-* J do not intend to go into the merits or demerits of digital computers 
as models of thought activity. One thing is clear if we look into the 
way such a computer works : though it produces a correct solution, we 


_ would say it goes about its job very unintelligently. What it does is to 
try out every possibility until it hits on the correct move. An intelligent - 
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' human being, on, the other hand, usually acts selectively, rejecting certain 
-. moves and accepting others according to some scale of values. I think 


The late Mr. H. Stanley Jevons with a modern logical computer built for the 


Philosophy Department of Manchester University; on the left is a 
machine’ built in 1869. The photograph was taken in 1952 


Minds and Machines 


talks on the science of cybernetics 


psychologists are aware of this nowadays when they begin to talk of 
strategies in thinking. : 

Because of this and other reasons the digital computer model has 
fallen into some disrepute; and feedback models—that is to say, models 
based on self-correcting (or control) mechanisms—have been brought 
in. Such mechanisms, it is believed, show, much as organisms do, 
goal-directed behaviour. An often-quoted example of goal-aiming 
activity in machines is radar controlled anti-aircraft fire, where the 
direction of the gunfire is progressively corrected until the target is 
hit. Models of this type, we are told, try to reproduce the method 
of functioning as well as the 
results of the process. Feedback 
mechanisms have therefore been 
brought in to explain intellectual 
activities such as problem-solving. 
Since these mechanisms are self- 
correcting they are supposed to 
resemble inductive procedures, 
where we hit on the solution of 
a problem by a series of hunches, 
rather than deductive procedures 


clear-cut principles to definite 
conclusions. : 

As on such a view random (or 
chance) trial and error behaviour 
is supposed to be a fundamental 
feature of human and animal 
learning, statistical devices have 
been introduced to render the 
model’s behaviour more random, 
or as their constructors euphem- 
istically put it, more ‘ life-like *. 


and error behaviour is the cat 
in the puzzle cage. A cat is put 
in a cage, and the only way it 
can get out is by pulling a latch 
j which controls the door. At first, 
so the theory runs, the cat as it tries to escape makes a series of 


* logical 


where we reason from certain 


A much-quoted example of trial — 


disconnected movements until by chance he pushes against the latch ~ 


and thus opens the door. Each time the experiment is repeated the 


- number of incorrect movements becomes less, until finally the cat lets 


himself out straight away. Trial and error learning has now, it is said, 
become complete. 

What is then assumed to happen during learning is that at first the 
animal’s activities are random, but as it begins to learn, each success 
increases the probability (or chance) of that action recurring, and each 
failure decreases its probability. Learning on such a view is then a 
process which can be imitated mechanically, and mechanical rats and 
rabbits have been constructed to work on such a principle. The construc- 
tors of these synthetic animals (or artefacts as they are called) have then 
tended to identify randomness with trial and error behaviour, and 


so-called trial and error reflexes, really statistical devices, have been — 


built into these toys. An artefact thus equipped, though it may not at 
first react to a specific stimulus, such as a coloured light, will do so 
if the stimulus has occurred a sufficient number of times. Some writers 
have even gone so far in their more popular works as to identify free- 
will with random procedures, and to personify the notion of random- 
ness, as if it were some mysterious principle working itself out in nature, 
instead of it being simply a useful though limited concept. There has 
also been a tendency to speak of brain processes as being random. 


’ In any case, the whole concept of randomness involves knotty epistemo- 


logical problems: one thing is clear, it is a negative rather than a 
positive conception, and does not directly refer to any concrete event 


or series of events. 


In opposition to what we might call the middle period x da 


of cybernetics, most psychologists seem agreed nowadays that trial and” ar 


error behaviour is not simply a sequence of random activities, and that 
learning involves more than the gradual reinforcement of responses 
originally made at random. For example, the errors made during 
learning a task will not always gradually decrease, as is required by the 
theory, but may exhibit sudden drops, as if something akin to insight 
had occurred. Further, the kind of error made one day may be quite 
changed on the next. There is also operating from the beginning some 
factor which limits the range of the animal’s responses. 
Since there is a certain orderliness and predictability about the 
behaviour of man and beast, the concept of ‘stochastic’ processes 
has been taken over from statistics and introduced to deal with this 
characteristic of learning behaviour. These processes usually refer to 
probability distributions occurring in time, and the most interesting to 
cyberneticians are those where we consider the probability of one event 
as a function of the probabilities of other events. This may seem a little 
complex, but let me illustrate by taking a simple oak of how this 
sort of notion works itself out in language. 


“The Cat Sat on the. 

If I say ‘ The cat sat on the...’ and stop there, then the likelihood 
of the next word being a noun " such as ‘mat’ is high, whereas the 
probability of its being a verb such as ‘live’ is practically nil. In our 
language, then, each word has certain probabilities, some high and 
others low, of being associated with other words to form some specific 
sentence. Processes of this type have been extensively studied in com- 
munication engineering, and more recently have been transferred from 
that field to the study of animal and human behaviour. This ushers in 
what might be called the modern period of cybernetic endeavour, or 
the period of enlightenment. 

Some cyberneticians have waxed enthusiastic over such procedures, or 
probability models as they are called, and have begun to use them as 
models for a variety of human behaviour. It is believed, for example, 
that any human activity which can be described in a finite number of 
steps can be translated in terms of these probability concepts, which 
may then be mechanised. In other words, we could construct an artefact 
which would simulate that form of behaviour. 

The first difficulty about this contention is that we have no guarantee 
that all behaviour can be specified in this way. The description of some 
kinds of behaviour may involve a non-specifiable number of steps, and 


“in that case they could not be mechanised. Further, to say that an arte- 
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fact and a human being manifest the same probability structure is not in 
itself very helpful. All sorts of things in the world exhibit such proba- 
bility distributions: colonies of bacteria, yields of wheat, and Physical 
processes. What we would also like to know is the precise way in which 
they differ from each other. In other words, what characteristics mark 
off the biological and the psychological from the physical? Further, it 
has not yet been demonstrated that explanations in terms of causes, 
rather than mere frequency of occurrence, have outlived their usefulness 
in psychological studies, Even in physics there are still heretics, among 
whom Einstein was to be counted, who defend casual explanations. 
Here I come to a new chapter in my story. Recently two American 
writers, Bush and Mosteller—one a physicist turned psychologist, the 
other a mathematical statistician—have written a book called Stochastic 
Models for Learning, in which they blaze a trail in the application of 
probability methods to learning behaviour. They have constructed a 
mathematical model which they claim: is applicable to learning situa- 


_ tions, where the animal or person has to choose between alternative 
courses of action. For example, in the case of a rat running a maze 


its behaviour can be thought of as exhibiting a series of decisions (though 
of a rather lowly kind) as to whether to turn right or left. The funda- 
mental feature of such experiments, then, is that they involve a set of 
possible courses of action and certain events such as punishment or 
reward which alter the subject’s tendency (or probability) to behave 
in certain ways. It is assumed that we are more likely to perform 
actions which are rewarded and less likely to perform those actions 
which are punished. / 

It is a basic assumption of their mathematical model that in order 
to evaluate the possibility of some future behavioural event we only 
need to know the probability of the event preceding it and we can 
remain in complete ignorance of the past history of the system. How- 
ever, the fact that their model does not take sufficient account of the 
historical character of the organism is a weighty argument against it. 
One of the most important characteristics of organisms (as well as some 
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its parts—the order in which events occur is vital. The time-order of the 
given stimuli may play an important role in determining the kind of 
response you get. This may be seen in the most humdrum of human 
activities. If we gorge ourselves with chocolate before lunch it will tend 
to spoil our appetite, but a sweet taken after a main meal will probably | 
add to its enjoyment. The importance of time-order also shows i q 
in the changes in an organism as we study it through time. As the 
organism grows, matures, and ages, different types of behaviour become 
open or closed for it. Even physics itself is today showing more interest. 
in irreversible physical processes which have in this respect a certain” 
similarity to biological systems.  - a - 

Further, our authors are not concerned with the insides, or the 
psychological mechanisms, of their organisms. Indeed, they assume that — 
the organism may use a random number table (or a roulette wheel) to — 
generate its behaviour. The essence of such a table is that we cannot ~ 
predict from any one number in it what the next one will be. These — 
tables are of value when we want to eliminate bias in our experimenta-_ 
tion, and usually entail a good deal of previous thought. Though a 
mathematician handling a random series may not be interested as to 
how the series is produced, whether by design or accident, the psycholo- — 
gist at least ought to be concerned with the specific mechanisms | 4 
generating such behavioural sequences. 

To say, as Bush and Mosteller do, that the organism can be thought 
of as if it had a random number table in its innards is simply to ~ 
evade the issue. The concept of random activity is in any case far from 
simple, and seems ultimately to be based on what might loosely be — 
called our instincts of fairness and propriety. As we have seen, our 
authors regard the organism as a probability device, a biological roulette 
wheel. They therefore compare some types of learning behaviour in the 
rat to certain types of statistical sequence. For example, the behaviour — i 
of a rat in a maze could be pictured as a succession of left and right ~ 
turns, which at first occur in an irregular order and take on a regular 
pattern when once the rat has learned the maze. Such a series bears” 
some resemblance to the conception of trial and error behaviour as a 
random process, where we start with irregular movements on the part of 
the animal, which gradually take on a well-defined behaviour pattern. 

Bush and Mosteller therefore claim that they can generate artificial 
statistical sequences identical with that produced by a real live rat 
whilst learning. To these sequences they give the hybrid name of a_ 

‘stat-rat’ (an abbreviation for statistical rat), which we are told isa 
sort of theoretical organism—a mathematical robot, It may well be — 4 
that rats when running mazes do generate such simple sequences. And 
one is inclined to ask, so what? As we have already suggested, what } 
differentiates the rat from that major instrument of probability theory, 
the tossed coin, is precisely the mechanism which generates such a 
sequence. This might, if we were dealing with an extremely intelligent 
rodent—a superior kind of “Mickey Mouse ’—be due to design: he 
might perhaps be fooling the experimenter. If we reduce the behaviour 
of a rat or a human being to the level of a tossed coin,. where no other 
behavioural characteristics can be exhibited except that of turning right 
or left, it is not surprising that their behaviour takes on such a statistieals . 
character. oa 


*h 


Sudden, Unpredictable Changes ~ 
Further, to use probability concepts adequately for predictive pur- 
poses, one has to assume that the future behaviour of the system will 
continue in a well-defined way. The behaviour of the higher organisms, __ 
as we have already noted, often shows sudden, irreversible, unpredictable — + 
changes. Even language itself, to which the probability approach has 
been the most consistently applied, does not always show this constant ve b 
character. To take an example, on one day the word ‘ zebra’ may be ? 
relatively rare in our ordinary speech. Overnight, however, as a result — 
of a Ministry of Transport order, it may become one of the B08 , 
frequent words in our vocabulary. “ 
What moral are we to draw from all this? It seems to me tha 
may perhaps: apply probability and» statistical concepts in agricult 
experiments, without unduly bothering about the nature of the concep 
used. In psychological studies, on the other hand, the assump 
implicit in probability theory may come in and bias our results. _ 
rthie Pre 
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N my first talk* I said that the rule of law implies a set of 
doctrines al! designed to secure that coercion of the individual 
by the state can be used only where it is required by previously 
=f existing and generally known rules, With few exceptions these 
principles have all been developed in England. The two important 


_ contributions which we owe to America are a bill of rights which defines 
_ the protected sphere of the individual; and the assurance that the rule 
of law is not infringed by routine legislation. This is provided by the 
written constitution enforced by a supreme court which can declare 


laws unconstitutional. There is also one point on which England has 
curiously lagged for a long time and where the defect has been remedied 
only in recent years: the right of the individual to sue the crown, as 
distinct from its personal agents, for damage done to him by illegal acts. 
But otherwise all the major principles have been firmly established in 
this country for over 200 years and are still an unquestioned part of 
the political inheritance of the country—with one major exception to 
which the later part of my argument here will be devoted. I will 
rapidly run through the more important of those principles I have not 
yet mentioned in order to come quickly to the one crucial point where 
the rule of law is seriously threatened today and where other countries 
have developed important safeguards which Britain is lacking. 


Independent Judges and State Policy 

In theory, at least, it is still unquestioned doctrine that the law 
ought to be general, equal, and certain, and that it ought to be adminis- 
tered by independent judges. This involves not only, as we have seen 
before, some degree of separation of powers and the recognition of the 
principle of nulla poena sine lege, but also quite generally that govern- 
ment cannot coerce the private citizen in the service of the momentary 
goals of its policy, but only where it is required by the general rules 
of law. Indeed, since Lord Camden’s famous dictum of almost 200 
years ago, that ‘public policy was not an argument in a court of 
law ’, the independent judge is not supposed to be concerned with the 
particular ends the government is pursuing or even to know about 
them. Though we sometimes use the phrase that it is the policy of the 
law, for example, not to recognise contracts for immoral purposes, the 
word policy is here used to describe a general rule and not in the 
specific sense in which we rightly distinguish between law and policy 
and feel that a judge has no concern with policy. 

I will not say anything here about all those procedural safeguards 
of the rights of private parties in any legal dispute in which English 
law has always excelled. But I hope nobody will think that I under- 
estimate their importance when I add that their value depends on a 
they are intended to protect. This seems 

to me to be overlooked by all those who hope that by imitating the forms 
of court procedure the substance of impartial jurisdiction can be pre- 
served, They forget that such jurisdiction presupposes the existence of 
recognised general rules by which the dispute can be decided. 
The real essence of the rule of law, the purpose which all these 
safeguards serve, is to restrict discretion or arbitrariness of the authori- 
ties in wielding their coercive powers. In the process of government 
discretion of many different kinds is exercised, and. these different 
kinds of discretion are often confused. 

We use the term discretion first with regard to the powers of the 
judge to interpret the rules of law. But authority to interpret a rule 
is not really discretion in the relevant sense: the task of the judge is to 
discover what is in the spirit of the whole system of valid rules of law, 
a task of finding what precedent or the imperfect wording of the legis- 
lator have not explicitly decided but what should and could be expressed 
as a general rule. That the task of interpreting the law is not one of 
discretion in the strict sense appears from the fact that the inter- 
pretation of the law can be and usually is made subject to review by a 

higher court. Indeed, it is probably the best. test of whether a decision 
is bound by rule and not left to the discretion of the authority that the 
substance of the decision can be made subject to review by such an 
_ independent_body which needs to know only the existing rules and 
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of Law 


the facts which can be supposed to have been known to the parties. 

The term discretion is also generally used with reference to the 
relation between principal and agent as it arises throughout the whole 
hierarchy of government, from the legislature down to the lowest 
administrative organ. At every step of this hierarchy the question arises 
how much any particular agency is entitled to decide without referring 
to a superior authority. There can be no question that in this sense the 
administrative: agencies of government, in managing the affairs of 
government proper, need as much discretion as the managers of any 
business. It can also not be denied that the jealousy of the legislature 
sometimes unduly hampers the necessary discretion of the executive. 
But this, though very relevant to the problem of parliamentary control, 
has little to do with the discretion which affects individual liberty. 

The problem of discretionary powers in relation to the rule of law 
is not merely how to limit the powers of particular agents of govern- 
ment but how to limit the powers of government as a whole; it is 2 
problem of the scope of administration in general. That the government, 
if it is to make efficient use of the means at its disposal, must be able 
to exercise a great deal of discretion, is not disputed. The important 
point is that the private citizen and his property are in this sense not an 
object of administration by the government, not a means to be used by 
the government for its purpose and in the way its agents think most 
expedient; it means that the only legitimate way of inducing the 
private citizen to use his resources for the common good is to make 
him obey general rules. Only in so far as administration involves inter- 
ference with this private sphere of the citizen is the question of discretion 
relevant in our connection; and the rule of law requires in effect that 
the administrative authorities should have no discretionary powers of 
this sort. 

This strict limitation of the coercive powers of the administration 
to what the law explicitly laid down was secured in this country in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century by subjecting all such action 
to control by the ordinary courts of law. When this principle was 
adopted an elaborate administrative machinery did not yet exist and 
it is probable that strict adherence to it has long delayed its growth in 
this country. David Hume described the position about two hundred 
years ago, in these words: ‘though some inconveniences arise from the 
maxim of adhering strictly to the law, yet advantages so much over- 
balance them, as should render the English forever grateful to the 
memory of their ancestors who, after repeated contests, at last estab- 
lished that noble principle’. 


Dicey on Administrative Law 

The problem presented itself differently to those continental countries 
which in the early nineteenth century, at a time when they had already 
evolved a complex and powerful administrative apparatus, endeavoured 
to féllow the English example and to establish the rule of law. Until 
then the law which governed this machinery, the administrative law, 
had been outside the scope of any judicial control; most of it existed - 
only in the form of internal and often secret regulations which were 
concerned more with regulating the duties of the officials towards their - 
superiors than with limiting their powers over the citizen, ‘ Administra- 
tive law’ in consequence in the nineteenth century became a by-word _ 
for arbitrariness and was not without justification regarded as the 
opposite of the rule of law. This view can still be found in a justly 
famous English work of the end of the century, A. V. Dicey’s Law of 
the.Constitution. That work for the last time restated the traditional 
English view of the rule of law and exercised great influence. By that 
time, however, Continental conditions had greatly changed and there ~ 
had developed, particularly in France and Germany, new safeguards 
against the arbitrary powers of the rapidly growing bureaucracy, safe- 
guards which England lacks to the present day. As Dicey himself recog- 
nised in his later years, the growth of the powers of the modern state 
had made the growth of a separate body of administrative law as 
inevitable in England as it had been elsewhere. But Dicey insisted that 
control by the ordinary courts was the only proper safeguard; by 
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that insistence he probably has delayed more than assent ae achieve- 
ment of an effective subjection of the administrative machinery under 


the law. 

The first inclination of the Continental countries, in particular in 
Germany where the development is most interesting although least 
known in this country, had been to imitate the English example and 
to entrust the control of the administration to the ordinary courts. 
But this proved soon to be both impracticable and ineffective where 
the main task was not merely to apply an existing law but to enforce 
and formulate rules or to elaborate principles which had been laid 
down by the law only in general outline. The chief reason for entrusting 
this task not to the ordinary courts but to new courts created for the 
purpose was that it required special knowledge and competence which 
the ordinary judges, trained chiefly in civil and criminal law, could 
not be expected to possess. But the administrative courts which in 
France and Germany received definite shape about 1870 were intended 
to be fully independent courts of law, entirely separate from the execu- 
tive and different from the ordinary courts only by the kind of cases 
which came before them. 


_A Political Argument 


It is true that ihae had been also another and ‘aholle diferent argu- 
ment in favour of separate administrative courts: an argument which 
is irreconcilable with the preservation of the rule of law. This is the 
argument that the legitimacy of some administrative actions cannot be 
decided simply as a matter of law but will always involve questions 
of administrative policy or expediency. This argument has on the 
whole been successfully resisted in the shaping of the continental 
administrative courts but it has almost entirely governed the evolution 
of whatever separate administrative jurisdiction this country has so far 
had. According to this view administrative courts will be concerned 
with the aims of the government of the moment and therefore cannot 
be fully independent but must form part of the administrative organisa- 
tion, subject to directions at least by its head. They are suited to 
ensure a uniform policy and proper subordination of the lower authori- 
ties to the intentions of the government, but they do not give to the 
citizen the protection of the rule of law. This can be achieved only by 
an independent judiciary which, whether separate from the ordinary 
courts of law or not, is concerned with the law only. 

If such courts are effectively to safeguard the rule of law and the 
rights of the individual, they must have power to decide, whenever an 
infringement of the private sphere of the citizen is alleged, not merely 
whether the authority concerned had a right to act where it did but also 
whether the particular decision taken was required of them by law. The 


' protection by the courts could of course be made entirely ineffective if 


the law gave the administrative agencies wide discretion to do within a 
given field whatever they think expedient and the courts had power only 
to ascertain whether the action was or was not within the discretion 
allowed. The continental administrative courts were created at least 
with the intention that they should ultimately control even the dis- 
cretionary action of the-administrative authorities. And although a 
change in the political climate which occurred soon after the establish- 
ment of those courts prevented this ideal from ever being fully 
achieved, a considerable degree of control even of what the law put in 
the discretion of the authorities has been achieved. 

In Britain the development has been altogether different. Dicey’s 
misunderstanding of the Continental arrangements had for a long time 
entirely discredited the conception of separaté administrative courts. 


__At the same time, and partly because the ordinary courts could not be 
_expected to show much understanding of the complex problems of 


administration, legislation proceeded: to exempt larger and larger ranges 
of administrative action from judicial review. This process has now 
gone on for a long time. When more than twenty-five yedrs ago the 
then Lord Chief Justice raised the cry of ‘New Despotism’ many 
people still regarded him simply as a reactionary alarmist. But even then 
he was speaking of a development which had already gone on for a con- 
siderable time; he cited the case of a fellow judge who had pointed out 
before the first war that * Parliament had enacted only last year that the 
Board of Agriculture in acting as it did should be no more impeachable 
than Parliament itself’. Since then the danger of this development has 
come to be widely recognised: when we find one of the latest Fabian 


_. Tracts entitled Socialism and the New Despotism the concern is clearly 
‘no longer a party matter. 


The situation has in recent years become serious. After a long period 
in which the idea of separate and independent administrative courts 


‘of law, the British have accepted administrative law in the very sense 


Mise Gee eo a more or less bound: to the forms of judi al 
procedure, are in essence courts of administrators enforcing a policy 
and not courts of judges administering the law. This seems to be 
regarded as inevitable and desirable. In one of the most widely used. 
treatises on English administrative law we find it even represented as 
an advantage that such a tribunal ‘can enforce a policy unhampered 
by rules of law and judicial precedents . . . Of all the characteristics 
of administrative law none is more advantageous, when rightly used for _ 
the public good, than the power of the tribunal to decide the cases _ 
before it with the avowed object of furthering a policy of social 
improvement in some particular field; and of adapting their attitude i 
towards the controversy so as to fit the needs of that policy’. ‘And, to 
show that this view too is not a party matter, we find it ‘echoed in a- ] 
Conservative Party pamphlet on the Rule of Law which argues of these 2 
tribunals that ‘ flexible and unbound by rules and precedent, they can 
be of real assistance to their Minister in carrying out his policy’, _ 

If this applies, as it largely does apply, to the interference of 
administrative agencies in what used to be the private sphere of the — 
citizen, in what John Milton called ‘the root of all liberty, the power 
to dispose and economise, in the land which God has given them, as 
masters of family in their own inheritance’, this is of course complete 
‘denial of the rule of law. It means that while the Continental countries 
have gradually striven to bring their administrative law under the rule ~ 


which they once held in contempt. An eminent British jurist justly 
commented on this, in a recent study of French administrative law; 

“it is not impracticable ’, he said, ‘as in England is by some supposed, - 
that the executive should be effectively subjected to a rule of law: 
the French have succeeded in the undertaking. It seems to me essential 
to the survival of any rule of law in England ’, he continued, ‘ that the 
executive should be speedily subjected.to some rule of law’. 

There is today in many parts of the world, and particularly in those 
countries which have suffered or have been threatened by a totalitarian 
regime, a strong movement under way for strengthening the rule of 
law. It found expression last year, at the first international congress of 
jurists held at Athens, in the adoption of the Act of Athens in which 
jurists from forty-eight countries solemnly urged the maintenance of 
the fundamental principles of the rule of law. Yet in the country which __ 
has been its original home and for 300 years has been leading in 
its development, the urgency of preserving it is still little recognised. 
The crucial issue to which I have been trying to draw attention is still 
regarded by most people as a legal technicality with which they have _ 
little concern. Yet unless it is generally understood that those apparent 
technicalities of administrative law concern the most basic issues of 
individual freedom, there is real danger that the country which has first 
achieved it may find that it has preserved less of the rule of law than — 
most other countries of the western world.—Third Programme 
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Survivor’s Song / 


Tumble and break, my brittle words, 

Bricks froma building the blast has hit. 

A fine house it was; and IJ lived in it. ; : 
Long ago. In all that street - ak | 
Nothing now is the same, 

Only the site and the name. 


As once with boulders on the beach, 

With rubble I played a lonely game 

Or listened to the silly birds 

Who chirping, trilling, twittering came 

To mate and nest on rafters which 

Sway with the wind, hang in the air; 

And from the birds at last learned not to care. 


But the cold murderers move again 
Towards the ruin I made my home. . 
Timble and break, my cracked words, then, 
/ Knights like the boulders on the beach, 
/ Break on their heads, though you’ll make no breach, 
Batter their armour when they come. — 
MICHAEL HaMBuR¢ 
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HAT marks a great city if not its lighted signs? Passing 
‘over in an aeroplane, one sees, through the refractions of 
ee the night sky, the clusters of red, orange, blue, and white 
| a es signs shimmering like highly polished stones. In the centres 
- of the great cities, Times Square, Piccadilly, the Champs-Elysées, 
people throng the walks, and gather under the blinking neon signs to 
_ share in the sense of the milling crowd. The sight of these familiar 
___ cross-ways, with their crush of exotic displays, each seeking to catch 
~ our eye, quickens our emotions and provides a ready identification of 
home. This in turn has Jed us to identify cities by reference to the 
bright lights of their advertising. 
Tf one asks, therefore, what is the social impact of advertising, the 
most immediate, obvious, yet usually unnoticed and therefore accepted, 
consequence is to transform the physical topography of the city. In so 
transforming the physical heart of the city, replacing the old Duomos, 
or municipal halls, or palace tower, advertising has placed its own 
- "burning brand’ on the crest of our civilisation. It is the mark of 
___ material goods, the heralding of new values. For some, this mark, coarse, 
_ vulgar, flaunting its bad taste, is a mark of Cain. For others, particularly 
"some American ideologues, advertising is the staff which points to a 


land of plenty, a promise of abundance. 
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International Markets : 

In one sense, modern advertising differs only in degree from the 
function it has always performed, going back to the most primitive 
_ centres of exchange. The centre of a city is a market, a bazaar. But 
 _ where in the eastern and Levantine bazaars stands the hawker with 
_ raucous or slyly insistent voice, there is now the neon sign, the radio, 
and the television, all amplified to a new economic and technological 
_ pitch. For where the market was once the range of a man’s voice, or the 
limits of an open square within a crowded city, the market, now, with 
fast trucks, trains, and aircraft, is regional, national, and even inter- 
national; and the marketing of wares adapts itself, technologically, to 
- __ these vast geographical requirements. 

But in extending the market, and in binding people together in new 
_ ways, modern industry and its handmaiden, advertising, do play a 
new social role other than hawking goods. Put most baldly, the function 

of advertising, of this handmaiden, is to seduce people, to make them 
> dissatisfied with their standard of living, to make them want more and 

- to make them work for it. Does not everybody want more? Not really. 

_ The desire for a high standard of living is a relatively modern, largely 

_-western, and until recently mostly urban desire. Almost all human 

- societies, traditionalist and habit-ridden as they have been, tend to 

__~ resist change. Peasants, rooted in the ways of their ancestors, find it 
hard to change their ways. Tribal and hill peoples, accustomed 

to a certain level of life, often will work only long enough to buy what 

they need, quit, and come back later to accumulate a new cache—to the 
dismay of a factory owner who needs a regular labour force. Nor is 

_ ~ this only. a phenomenon of so-called backward countries or under- 

____ developed peoples. In the salubrious climates of Australia, workers have 

practised what is called the ‘darg and the nark’ or the technique of 

__ limiting output to certain levels and work to certain hours so that they 
can quit and go to the beaches or to the races. Such a cockney hedonism 
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and a mass market to sustain it. : ; 
_ Hence the ‘social function’ of advertising: to stimulate wants, to 
make people work harder and earn more. If, crudely put, incentives are 
~ of the order of the carrot or the stick, then advertising is the shine on the 
andied carrot. (In Australia, so I am told, advertising is used to strike 
t the ‘darg’ through the wife. By making her dissatisfied with the 
of the home, while the husband is off to the races, she is 
oad him to work more in order to buy appliances for the 
In that sense, advertising, 
: wo most fearsome social inventions of man, or weapons of 
iscovery of gunpowder. 


dvertising: the Impact on Society 


DANIEL BELL gives the last of three talks 


_ may be fine for a relaxed way of life, but it plays havoc with a modern . 
- high-geared mass production society which requires continuous output 


and its help-mate the hire-purchase . 


Yet this function—to stimulate dissatisfaction—is relatively recent, — 
for the goods that people want, the automobile, the washing machine, : 
the radio, the television, electric iron, electric toaster, refrigerator, 
vacuum cleaner, dishwasher, are all products of the last forty years or 
less. All this is part of the transformation, of the western world at least, — 
to a high-consumption society. et 


When Women Work 
In a curious sense, much of this social change—and with it the growth 
of advertising—is due to the relatively recent emancipation of women: Bi 
if one goes by the American experience, at least. For the rising demand — 
for women. workers in the offices, as stenographers and typists and 
clerical employees, beginning roughly about 1910, brought a whole 
flock of single women out of the home. These young women, achieving 
an independent income for the first time, started buying clothes, 
cosmetics, entertainment; and whole industries arose to cater for this 
need. Advertising got into its stride at the same time, as these industries — 
began making their appeal to the female consumer. In the post-war 
years, the influx of married women into industry brought a new demand ~ : 
for durable goods like homes, cars, television, and for luxury items; 
and thus stimulated new advertising appeals. Las 
Yet if America is a high-consumption society this is.due to other — 
and perhaps more basic habit changes, and, while few social processes 


can ever be attributed to one man, to the extent that they can one — a 


might argue that the revolution in consumption and spending patterns — 
in contemporary America is due to Alfred P. Sloan, the man who is — 
the grand panjandrum of General Motors. For it was Mr. Sloan who 
introduced the idea of the annual model change, and successfully 
induced the United States-consumer to trade in his old car, and, much _ 
as a woman buys a new spring wardrobe, to seek a new one each year. 
Henry Ford, a crabbed, frugal man, of artisan habit, felt that the con- 
sumer would buy his Model T Ford, available usually only in black, 
and use it until it fell apart. For a long time Ford resisted the annual 
model change. Mr. Sloan proved him wrong, and in so doing introduced — 
a new mainspring in the American economy. od 
The American economy today is an ‘auto’ economy. It produces aS 
7,000,000 passenger cars a year. It absorbs vast quantities of steel, 
rubber, glass, textiles (for upholstery), leather, chrome, and so on. 
General Motors, in fact, is probably the most successful sociologist the 
world has even seen. It must produce a new car each year, sufficiently 
novel and attractive to entice a consumer to buy it, yet not so radically 
different from the old one as to cause it to lose its resale value too 
precipitously because it is outmoded. (The second-hand car is the poor 
man’s car, which is one reason why there has never been a small 
economy car produced in the American market; why should the con- 
sumer buy a small car, even a new one, when he can have a big car, 
one or two years old, for the price of a small one.) In this delicate 
balancing, General Motors performs a feat of daring social engineering; 
and woe to the company which cannot match the trick—as Chrysler 
found out to its dismay a few years ago. a eae 
The trick, as in clothes, is subtle changes in styling. And mu h 
of the effort of automobile company executives, and of market research, 
goes into the diagnosis and manipulation of public taste. A few years 
ago, General Motors introduced a long, low look, with racy fins, which 
Chrysler kept its high, boxy, comfortable body—and fell back — 
disastrously in the race. ay ee 
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Whetting the Consumer’s Appetite et 

What is the role of advertising in all this? Obviously, one cann 
talk of advertising as a social fact in a vacuum. Advertising is” 
integral aspect of the consumption economy. Without the whettin 
the appetite of the consumer, no annual sales turnover of any size wo 
be possible. Of the ten biggest advertised products in the United 
last year, nine were automobiles (the tenth was Coca-Cola). 
$150,000,000 was spent on advertising alone to sell these cars. 

(continued on page 1072) — 
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NEWS DIARY 


December 18-25 


Tuesday, December 18 


Sir John Harding, Governor of Cyprus, 
announces relaxation of some of the 
emergency regulations 


Government of Northern Ireland makes 
new plans for dealing with armed raiders 


The Prime Minister states that fourteen- 
day rule is to be suspended for experi- 
mental period of about. six months, 


A Committee of Enquiry finds no evidence 
to support charges of bias in the B.B.C.’s 
Welsh Service 


Wednesday, December 19 

Lord Radcliffe’s constitutional proposals for 
Cyprus are published — : 

Commons debate Hungary 


Prime Minister makes statement about 
incidents in Northern Ireland 


Thursday, December 20 


Hungarian Government publishes decree 
empowering police to imprison without 
trial people who endanger public order 


In Johannesburg police open fire on 
demonstrators outside court where 150 
people are being charged with treason 


Friday, December 21 


House of Commons rises for Christmas 
recess 


A White Paper is published about the 
casualties inflicted during the allied 
operations in Egypt 


Saturday, December 22 


The British withdrawal from Port Said is 
completed 


Fog delays trains and causes football 
matches to be cancelled 


Sunday, December 23 . 


British technicians imprisoned in Egypt are 
" brought home 


The United Nations Command announces 
that its troops will be withdrawn from 
Port Said in two days 


The Pope delivers his Christmas message 


Monday, December 24 


Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, sees 
Sir Anthony Eden at Chequers 


Snow falls in many parts of England 


Tuesday, December 25 


H.M. the Queen broadcasts to the Common- 
wealth from Sandringham (see page 1055) 

President Nasser informs a British M.P. 
that the officer kidnapped by Egyptians 
in Port Said was killed by his captors 


We regret that the new President of the Royal 
Academy was incorrectly described on this page last 
week. The caption to his picture should have referred 
to him as Mr. Charles Wheeler, C.B.E. 
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sSrecRU INU Es Boas Sao Borsotes 


Cinderella (Gloria Nord) “arriving in her coach for the ball: .a scene from London’s only ice-show, 
‘ Cinderella’, at the Empire Pool, Wembley 


ere intend 


Arthur Askey, who plays the part of Dame Clara Crumpett in the pantomime ‘Humpty Dumpty’ at 
Golders Green Hippodrome, leading on the ‘ horse’ 


Right: the illuminated Christmas tree in Trafalgar Square, Norway’s gift to London for the tenth year 
in succession, The tree will remain lit-until January 5 
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LIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 
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ing act during Bertram Mills’ circus which is now holding 
its thirtieth season at Olympia 


A scene from the pantomime ‘The Wonderful Lamp’ at the London Palladiu the market-place in 

Peking. Norman Wisdom, who plays Aladdin, is seen on the extreme right, With him, left to right 

(foreground) are the Emperor of China (Fishet Morgan), Princess Yasmin (Stephanie Voss), and Kamar, 
son of the Grand Vizier (Tom Gill) 


The fairground scene from Enid Blyton’s play for children, ‘The Famous Five’, at the Hippodrome, 
Her other play, for younger children, * Noddy in Toyland’, is at the Stoll Theatre (matinees only) 
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of rising up a social ladder, since there is not one distinct scale, but in 
having a ‘nice modern house’, and all the appurtenances that go with 
it. And groups develop different ‘status styles’. The major styling 
changes that are introduced, say, in the high-priced cars, quickly 
become translated into the medium- and low-priced ones, just as a Dior 
model is quickly copied on ‘Seventh Avenue’, New York’s mass- 
production garment centre. Driving a Cadillac is at first a mark of 
success, but in a democratic economy, when the badge becomes too easily 
_ purchasable, the manufacturer begins to worry about his investment, 
just as General Motors is worrying now that so many Cadillacs are 
being bought by Negroes and-members of minority groups in an effort 
to display the badge of their social advancement. So, in an effort to 
meet this problem, it brings out a new, even more exclusive model, the 
El Dorado Brougham, and limits its sale, over the first year at least, 
to only 1,000 customers. The advertising men themselves and the 
intellectuals seeking to be different set a new status style by buying 
‘foreign cars’—the Jaguars, Hillman-Minxes, Porsches, and 
Volkswagens. 


’ 


‘Mediating’ Functions of the Advertiser 

But in a complex society like the United States, with its radically new 
impulses, advertising also performs a number of new ‘ mediating ’ 
functions. The United States is probably the first large-scale society 
in history to have change and innovation ‘built into’ the culture, and 
_ many problems arise because of the bewildering rapidity of social 
_ change. Few societies are ‘ built’, so to speak, to absorb quick change. 
Their major social institutions—church, educational system, family—are 
set up to transmit the established habits of the society. A society in rapid 
change, therefore, inevitably produces confusions about appropriate 
modes of behaviour, of taste and dress. A socially mobile person has 
no ready guide for the acquisition of new knowledge on how to live 
‘better’ than before. His guides become the cinema, the -television— 
and advertising. In this respect advertising begins to play a more 
subtle role in changing habits than merely stimulating wants. One o 


products of the consumption society), the house and home magazines, 
and the sophisticated journals like The New Yorker is to teach people 
how to dress, to furnish a home, the wines to put away, the cheeses 
____ to cultivate—in short, the styles of life appropriate to new middle-class 
status. Though these changes primarily influence the style of life, 
manners, morals, dress, taste, food habits, and standards of entertain- 
ment, sooner or later they affect the more basic patterns—the structure 
of authority in the family, the role of children and young adults, and 
ultimately the different’ goals of achievement in the society at large. 

All this has been done by gearing a society to change and the 
acceptance of change. Selling, in fact, has become the most striking 
activity of contemporary America. Against frugality, selling emphasises 
prodigality; against asceticism, the lavishness of display. No creature is 
more uxorious today than the American consumer, and this submissive-. 


ee ness drives him to buy. But in the process of imploring, the aural nerve 


of homo Americanus has been tightened to the most excruciating pitch. 


These are the negative aspects of advertising. 


-_ * You taught me language’, said Caliban, ‘and my profit in ’t is, I 
_ know how to curse’. Many a person, subject to the hackneyed jingle, 


___ the raucous voice, would repeat Caliban’s curse. The American citizen, 


as Fortune once noted, lives in a state of siege from dawn to bedtime: 
“Nearly everything he sees, hears, touches, tastes and smells is an 
attempt to sell him something . . . To break through his protective-shell 


_ ___ the advertisers myst continuously shock, tease, tickle, or irritate him, 


or wear him down by the drip-drip-drip of Chinese water torture 
methods of endless repetition. Advertising is the handwriting on the 


___wall, the sign in the sky, the bush that burns regularly every night ’. 
ee To carry on this assault, a whole new industry has arisen. In the ~ type of society. 


United States today, there are 3,300 advertising agencies employing 
45,000 persons. In addition there are a whole host of subsidiary crafts, 
photography, modelling, broadcasting, printing, that are employed in- 
directly by this great battering ram, and often with what waste! What 
_ can be more stifling and soulless than harnessing the talents of creative 
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has concentrated on arousing the anxieties and manipulating the fears 
of the consumers to coerce them into buying. And today, those efforts, 
once hit-or-miss, are with the aid of psychologists highly systematised. 


Effects on Mass Communication 7 tw aot , 

' Beyond these socio-psychological effects, modern advertising has had 
a radical economic consequence on the structure of mass communication. 
As Mr. Crosland has pointed out in the first talk in this series*, heavy 
advertising is one of the factors which lead to oligopoly—that is the 
domination of a market by a few great firms who can afford the heavy 
expenses. entailed. Similarly, the costs of reaching a mass audience 
fosters oligopoly in broadcasting itself and reinforces the unique position 
and power of the modern patron, the commercial sponsor. In effect, 
Big Business sits at the controls of mass communication, and becomes 
one of the major arbiters of taste, often with deleterious con- 
sequences. There are no simple answers to such problems created by 
the economics of television. One major chain in the United States has 
sought to reduce the power of the individual sponsor by employing ‘ the 
magazine concept’. In commercial radio, as in commercial television, 
the sponsor used to control the show, the editorial content, so to speak, 
as well as the advertising copy. Under the new arrangement, just as a 
magazine sells pages but retains control of the editorial content, — 
the chain produces the shows and sells only the advertising time. But — 
who then controls the network? In the last analysis, it can only be the — 
demand of the consumer, his own education and taste. And, in recent” 

_ years, one must admit the commercial networks in the United States 
have begun to show a more responsible attitude in providing pro- 
grammes of good taste. ees | 

I have dealt mainly with the United States because it is the areal know | 
best, and because, with more advertising than any country in the world— ~ 
over $9 billion’ last year alone—the United States shows perhaps the 
direction in which other countries may follow, or which they may avoid. — 
There is more advertising in the United States, however, not because ~ 
salesmanship is a peculiar American virtue, or vice, but because of the _ 
comparative opulence of the country. As Professor Galbraith has — 
written: ‘A hungry man could never be persuaded that bread that 


Ee ee 


1S. 7, 
softened, sliced, wrapped, and enriched is worth more than a ie 
and larger loaf that will fill his stomach’. But in the opulent society ther | 
is a new motor of competition, not the rationality of price but the — 
irrationality of multipte product. This arises because of the growth — 
of what sociologists call ‘discretionary spending power ’. In the United — 
states since 1950, the number of consumer spending units with after 
tax income of $4,000 or more has about doubled: there are now almo ; 
26,000,000 such units. (By 1960, there may be 36,000,000 such uni 
Four thousand dollars is roughly the income line at which consum 
having taken care of their basic needs, have money left over to ‘s 
around ’. In am economy producing so many varied goods, there inevii 
ably ensues intensive competition for this ‘discretionary dollar’, and 
that is why advertising in the future will assume an even more © 
pervasive role than before. ~ a = a 


~A Reflection of Irrational Desires? ~ 
' For many persons, the entire appartus of advertising, its major s¢ 
roles as I have described them, are irrational. This may well be. 
can plead in partial answer that this may reflect only the irrationaliti 
deep in man or woman themselves—the desire for status, the des 
like the plumages of birds, to display. But, more than that, advertisin 
is part of the form of the ‘ mixed economy’ which western society has _ 
developed in the last fifty years, wherein the incentives to work, and 
the control of tastes and production are not directed by some cent: 
authority but are dispersed among many, sometimes competing, 
In that sense, advertising plays an irrational, yet necessary, role in 


One major question remains. There is the fear that such eno 
pressure creates a standardisation of taste, a conformity—and uni 
—in the style of life. Such fears, it seems to me, arise out of a 

simplified image of society—as if society were some tabula ras 
a message that could be mechanically imprinted 


0. ad 
day is not only a rising income: level, but a vast increase in 
er of people with education: this year, there will be about 
young Americans in college, while the number in the college 
lone is about five times the Third Programme listening 
ience. These new middle-class groups seek to be different, and 

doing create not one mass market but many new minority markets 
quality books, classical records, Scandinavian furniture, ‘ hi-fi’ 
amophone sets, and the like. 
4 ¥ 


| y hat Is Religion About?—IV 


HE celebration of communion is one of the two universal 
functions of religion. The other is the creation of a universal 
~ family, and it is to this function that I shall devote my final 
‘talk. Like all things human, religion is not born full-grown, 
and its primitive stages do not fully express its nature and functions. We 
therefore to distinguish between primitive and mature religion. 
Primitive religion is primitive because of its limitation, which is the 
itation of the communty which it celebrates. The development of 
religion indeed is hard to distinguish from the development of society; 
ct because it is an aspect of social development, but because the 
evelopment of human society is itself a religious development. Why 

must be so we have noted previously. What makes a human 
oup human is the consciousness of the common life, and religion is 
- expression of this consciousness. In some sense,.the development of 
human community depends upon a development in the consciousness of 
“community, and so on a development of religion. 


e Bond of Affection : 

A primitive society is based on blocd relationship; it is a kinship 
up; though we should remember that this includes its dead. Con- 
uently, its religion is confined to those who are blood relations. 
ood relation is mere biological fact: but, as we saw, a human com- 
nunity is a matter of intention. To put it otherwise, what constitutes 
the unity of a family is not that its members are in fact related by blood; 
‘but that they care for one another, and so hold together. These two things 
the fact of blood-relationship and the personal bond of affection— 
have no necessary connection. Blood relations may not love one another; 
and groups of people who have no natural kinship may be bound 
“together in friendship and form a community. So from the earliest times 
‘there have been ceremonies of adoption, by which a stranger is made a 


the family though he is not so by birth; and this means that member- 
5 does not necessarily depend on blood relationship. 

he first stage in the development of religion is the discovery of 
this, and of its implications. Since religion is always concerned with 


4 


om the emergence of the idea of a universal brotherhood to 
tealisation. For it is a profound mistake, though a common one, to 
agine that religion is concerted only with ideas and beliefs; only with 

a ea of the universal family and not with bringing it 
arl Marx, indeed, thought that religion was the popular 
On the contrary, idealism and religion are at bottom 
T11\- per 


opposite direction. People with low standards of — 
ommon styles of life. What characterises American — 


The Universal Family 


Ee - By JOHN MACMURRAY 


‘member of the kinship group. The adopted child is counted a member 


side does so because he refuses to come in. That is the first condition — 


- The desire for so many different things creates not a conformity of — 
standardised product but variety; and, in the constant shifting of taste, 
inevitably large waste. Waste is an image that shocks a utilitarian or a — 
Fabian temper, but just as parliamentary disorder and slowness is 
often the price of political liberty, so waste is the price of free consumer 
choice. 

It may well be that many of our fears are excessive, that the pliability 
of the consumer, iike that of the ‘indoctrinated’ communist youth, 
is an exaggerated fact. Certainly if one freedom remains, then hope is — 
never lost: it is the freedom—not to listen.—Tsird Programme ce 


incompatible. For real religion, human brotherhood is not an idea to be | 
contemplated but a task to be achieved. 
Even in primitive society the function of religion is not limited to — 
the celebration of communion. Within the common life animosities 
arise, so that friendship is broken and needs to be restored. One member 
may do injury to another or to the whole community, and restitution 
must be made: or a group within the community may become alienated 
from the rest, and then there is a need for reconciliation and atonement. 
Religion has therefore the task not merely of celebrating the communion 
that exists but also of restoring the communion that has been broken. 
It must concern itself with all the disturbances of personal relations, and 
learn to overcome them. It must discover and learn to use the means 
for turning hatred into love, for overcoming jealousy, eradicating malice, 
substituting for self-interest a will to serve the community. In a word, it 
is the business of religion to effect the transformation of human motives. 
What makes this possible is that it is natural for people to be friends, 
and where they are at enmity it is because of fear. This we have con- 
sidered: now we may add that. the supreme: problem of religion, and — 
therefore the supreme problem of human life, is the overcoming of fear. 
We see now why the methods of religion and of politics are so 
different, and even antagonistic. Politics must take human motives as 
they are; and find means to maintain social co-operation even between 
hostile and self-interested groups. In the end, it must appeal to self- 
interest and use the threat of compulsion, which is itself an appeal to 
fear, But religion must never accept human motives as they are; its 
task is to change them. It cannot be satisfied with an external unity of 
co-operation; because its business is to achieve an inner unity of mind 
and spirit, a fellowship of affection. ee A 
For a universal religion this aspect of its function—the restoration 
or the creation of fellowship, where it is absent—must become primary. 
For it implies an actual community of people whose communion it 
celebrates. But this actual group is possessed by the idea of the uni- 
versal community of mankind, and has voluntarily accepted the task — 
of realising it. Consequently this religious group thinks of itself as 
potentially universal; as the present representative of the coming 
community of the world. It intends,-not its own existence as a_ 
limited and independent group, but its own transformation into the 
universal family. ; 


An Open Society sale 

The methods it can use for achieving this objective are dictated by 
the nature of its problem. It must be an open society. This means that 
any human: being can become a member of it if he will. No difference 
which is mere matter of fact—like race or nationality, colour or sex, 
for instance—can be a ground of exclusion, Anyone who remains out- 7 


set for it, because the moment it excludes anyone, except by his own — 
refusal to join it, it ceases to intend a universal community. The — 
second condition is that the community must reject the use of force, _ 
either to extend its own membership or to defend its own existence. — 
‘The reason for this is a simple one. You cannot compel people to be 
friends; you cannot remove the fears.that stand in the way of friendship —_ 
by an appeal to force. It must be, therefore, a free society, where there 
is no compulsion to membership, a society which is constituted by the 
‘ E site 
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fact that its members care for one another; and this ‘caring ’ must be 
real, not a matter of ideas or feelings but practical and material. In 
relation to the world outside also it must be unafraid; never on the 
defensive. In a word, it must be the kind of community of which no 
one need be afraid; all the fears which keep people outside it must be 
unreal and unnecessary. 

Such a human community, by being potentially universal, by refusing 
to defend itself, and by caring openly and actively for all its members, 
can offer its fellowship to all men everywhere with a sound hope of 
success; since what it exhibits in its own life, and what it offers to 
others, is the answer to the deepest and: most personal need of any 
human being—the need to love and be loved. It can prove the bona 
fides of its offer by caring actively and disinterestedly for those outside 
it in their human needs. To see this is to understand two of the most 
famous injunctions of the Christian Gospel, the injunctions to meet 
injury with forgiveness and to love your enemies. These are not high 
ethical ideals. They are simple common sense. They are the only 
means and the necessary means for the task the Christian community 
has undertaken. For if we meet injury by insisting on our rights—on 
penalties and reparation—we perpetuate the break in fellowship which 
the injury produced. If we refuse to meet hostility with love, all hope 
of transforming the enmity into affection, and so of extending fellow- 
ship, is gone. The principles of what is sometimes called the Christian 


Six Virtues for Authors—VI 


Audacity 


By REX WARNER 


FTEN, listening to the music of Mozart, I have wondered to 
myself : 
possible for this beauty to be sustained? How can he end 
this theme without some sort of repetition? How can a transi- 
tion from this kind of perfection be made to another kind?’ And 
of course I am in the end invariably surprised and delighted. Within 
the limits (if you can call them limits) of a style that can always be 
recognised the divine musician is always appropriate, always unexpected. 


Writing that Makes You Sit Up 

For the purpose of this talk I give this kind of perfect unexpectedness 
the name of ‘audacity ’. It is something brilliant, both in vision and 
in technique. It is exactly the right thing. It makes you, as they say, 
sit up. It is what you would never have anticipated. Something of this 
quality must be present in all writing that is worth reading. After all, 
there is no point in reading something you know perfectly well, and no 
point (except to make money) in writing a book unless you believe 
that you have something to say that has not been said before, or that 
you are capable of arranging matters in some unique way. ~ 

But I must try to distinguish the audacity of which I am speaking 
from other qualities in a writer which may also have the effect of 
unexpectedness. For example, I would not necessarily apply the word 
‘audacity’ to a book which is ‘daring’ because it contradicts some 
sexual or political convention. Such books may have this great quality 
of audacity (James Joyce’s Ulysses does have it), but more often, I 
think, they are lacking in it. What I am trying to define is, in the first 
place, a quality of style and vision; it need have no moral or intellectual 
merit. Often what is paradoxical about its unexpectedness is that we 
do not realise that we are being surprised. It is the kind of daring, 
I think, that Aristotle had in mind when he said that the mark of a 
really great poet was’ the ability to discover a good metaphor—to see 
likenesses-in dissimilar things, or dissimilarities in things which appear 
to be alike. Thoughts, images, and words are brought into unfamiliar 
associations, and, a further point, what delights us most is to find 
that what was unéxpected is also true. Yet, as I said before, we are 
not always immediately aware that we are being surprised. 

Sometimes we are. Certainly there is something immediately breath- 
taking in Shakespeare’s words: ‘ Daffodils, That come before the 
swallow dares and take The winds of March with beauty’. If we 
have to reflect after the initial impact of these words has been felt on 
why it was we were so startled and delighted, a number of thoughts 
will occur. There is the rapidity, lightness, and precision of the metre 


ethics are’ simply the rules for creating the universal fami 


‘What on earth is he going to do next? How is it . 


them because they demand of us a total objectivity—an objectivity 1 no 
merely of thought but of emotion and of will. 

So we return to our starting point—that religion is about the salvation 
of the world—but with:a fuller realisation of the means to that end. 
the self-devotion of a religious community which has abandened 
security in order to create a common life and a common fellowship of 
all mankind. Something like this, though imperfectly and with mixed] 
motives, was accomplished by Christianity in the Dark Ages, when it) 
created the unity of Christendom, which transcended then, as it still®) 
transcends, the boundaries of all the political unities within it. Today) 
events are thrusting us rapidly forward towards some kind of effectively 
world unity. In the present medley of traditions and nationalisms and 
conflicting political creeds this unity, if it were forced upon us, could 
take only one form—a military dictatorship wielding overwhelming 
force, a sort of universal Roman empire. It could not be a free demo- 7 
cratic unity, because the possibility of democracy depends upon a, 
common way of life. Co-operation may be produced by force and fear. 
Community needs a common intention grounded in the conviction, in 
all its members, that they belong together in the unity of a fellowship. 
That is why I began by saying that religion is about the salvation of 
the world. To this I add that the only way of salvation for the world 
is the creation of the universal family.—Home. Service 


which is so appropriate to the theme of spring, of daring, of winds and 
flowers. But we know that on other themes Shakespeare will use the | 
same metre quite differently. I think what we really admire him for 

here is the way in which he has put dissimilar things together, at the © 
same time making us know that he is in some sense speaking the truth, 
and is heightening and widening our consciousness by the daring genius 
shown in a metaphor. This is audacity: the accurate venturing into a 
particular kind of truth. For there is a sense in which Shakespeare’s 
lines are both untrue and difficult to understand. The fact that daffodils 
appear in England before the arrival of the swallow does not mean that 
the swallow is lacking in daring; and when we hear ‘take the winds 
of March with beauty’ it is possible to complain that the verb ‘ take’ 
might mean either ‘to receive passively’ or ‘to captivate actively ’. 
Such ambiguities may distress pedants, but they are of the essence of 
daring, and I should suggest even of truth in literature. Here the — 
stationary, or almost stationary, flowers are brought into the con- — 
tinuously, rapidly moving world of winds and swallows, and while 
retaining their identity. they both impart and receive beauty. The | 
violent rushing movement, the fragile and soft virginity of spring 
are brought together and shown to be miraculously one. That is what — 
Aristotle would call a good metaphor. 4 


* 


Slow Elaboration 

But one does not always have to be startled by audacity. It is suffi 5 
cient to be delighted. And sometimes audacity is shown not by a swift, — 
perfect, and almost violent use of words and keenness of vision, as it is 
in the lines from Shakespeare I have just quoted, but by a method which 
is slow, elaborate, almost explanatory. Take, for example, the last lines 
of the famous ode in Horace which concerns Regulus, the Roman 
general who was taken prisoner by the Carthagenians and then sent by 
them to Rome, after promising that, if he failed to secure peace, he 
was to return to Carthage—and probably be tortured to death. As is 
well known, Regulus ‘opposed the idea of peace and, in spite of the 
entreaties of his family and friends, kept his promise and returned 
to Carthage to suffer his fate. 

Horace in this ode wishes to give a picture of ancient Roman virtue, ‘ 
the putting of country before self and the insistence on keeping one’s 
promises at whatever cost to oneself. He is concerned, too, to show that 
this kind of virtue is accompanied by a strange and sublime calm: 

“no weakness, no contempt’, as Milton says. And instead of merely 
writing that Regulus left Rome, did his duty, and remained dignified — 
and at ease with himself to the end, Horace introduces a ‘wines 


ea, gently and somewhat elaborately, but 
e audacity. Regulus knows well enough what tortures 
amo! avage Carthaginians, but he pushes his way 
owds who are imploring him to stay, just as if he were 
it noble who has had a busy day in the Jaw courts and is now 
ff for a holiday on his estates. 

ee a T endens Venafranos in agros- 
aS : Aut Lacedaimonium Tarentum - 
erally: ‘On his way to the Venafrian country, or perhaps to 
edaimonian Tarentum’. And again, from the point of view of 
le workaday prose, these lines must seem senseless. Regulus was 
t in fact going to these places with long names, and it could be said 
- there is no point whatever in reminding the learned or unlearned 
der that Tarentum, which does not come into the story, anyway, 
; originally founded by the Lacedaimonians. Yet the words are terrific 
their impact. The poet has wished to express calm of a certain 
ind, one element of which is the good man’s contempt for danger and 
personal suffering. Yet how he widens and amplifies and intensifies 
his theme! The savage torturers, the agitated crowds, the weeping wife 
and children are transformed by being juxtaposed with something 
holly different—the easy, lazy image of a hunting holiday after a 
od day’s work, a literary or antiquarian reference to place names. 
‘The grasp and fusion of opposites is so brilliantly successful that we do 
fot even notice immediately how appropriate the antiquarian * Lace- 
daimonian’ is to an example of a-Roman virtue which can compare 
with any of the tales of heroic Sparta. 
_ So far, I have given instances of audacity which have been taken from 
at poets, and in both cases the poets have, in different ways, created 
mething beautiful, true, and unexpected. But the virtue is not confined 
. poetry, and, though its exercise is always, in a way, beautiful, its 


Take Swift, for example, one of the most audacious (in my sense of the 
ord) writers in prose. In his Letter to a very young lady he has occasion 
deplore what he considers to be the excessive interest which women 
ke in clothes: ya : : 

As Divines say, that some people take more pains to be damned, than 
it would cost them to-be saved; so your sex ‘employs more thought, 
memory, and application to be Fools, than would serve to make them 
wise and useful. 5 
“So far, so good. The style is Swift’s, and it is a style which makes 
verything forcible; but the moralisation is not anything much out of 
e ordinary. This is because he is building up to the audacious con- 
sion of his paragraph.-These words follow: — 

"- When I reflect on this, I cannot conceive you to be human creatures 
but a sort of species hardly a degree above a monkey; who has more 
_ diverting tricks than any of you; is an animal less mischievous and 
expensive, might in time be a tolerable critic in Velvet and Brocade, and 
for ought I know would equally become them. 


Frightening as Well as Beautiful 

* The beauty of this kind of audacity is again in its precision and in 
bringing together of differences in a manner appropriate to the 
-author’s vision. Women and monkeys are, in fact, as we know, very 
different creatures; but there would not be much difference if we were 
to assume that women literally did nothing else but think about ‘ divert- 
tricks’ or pieces of coloured material. In making, or pretending to 
ake, this assumption Swift is enabled to express himself in a peculiar 
nd surprising way, and succeeds both in extending the range of our 
ought and in greatly intensifying it. The effect is rather frightening. 
d audacity can be frightening, as well as beautiful and illuminating. 
Often you will find the particular audacity of an author expressed in 
e very first sentence of his work; for he may wish (I do not say that 
always or necessarily wishes) to plunge us immediately into the 
que world which is already shaping itself in his mind. Sometimes he 
rtles us. Take, for example, the beginning of Moby Dick: ‘Call me 
‘Ishmael’. At once the thoughts of the desert and the outcast are in 
front of us; we are excited towards and prepared for the story of the 
onstrous sea and of the fanatical hunt. Or take the beginning of 
jostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment: ‘On an exceptionally hot even- 
early in July a young man came out of the garret in which he lodged 
ace and walked slowly, as though in hesitation, towards. K. 
Tt looks obvious, but it is not. It is exactly appropriate to the 
f youth, poverty, ‘crime, and punishment which is to follow, and 
priate, too, is the very next sentence, which reads: ‘He had 
ly avoided meeting his landlady on the staircase’. 


oduct or result is not necessarily entirely beautiful or entirely true. 


_ Perhaps an even more ironical audacity may be noticed in the first’ 
sentence of Mr. E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India. ‘Except for the - 
Marabar Caves—and they are twenty miles off—the city of Chandra- 
pore presents nothing extraordinary’. Here the very lightness and 


apparent off-handedness of the writing suggests to us what is in fact 


true—that before the book is over something very extraordinary inaeed - 


will take place in the Marabar Caves. 
You will find audacity in Dickens and in Jane Austen, in James 
Joyce and in Virginia Woolf, in Graham Greene and in Elizabeth 


Bowen. But you will not find it in authors who lack a style which is — 


identifiable. The reason for this is simple. Audacity is a virtue of 
discovery and illumination. No writer who is a discoverer or an illumi- 
nator can fail to possess an individual style, since the style really is the 
man, or the man in his creative aspect. The discoveries of literature are 
not like the discoveries of science or journalism. They are not a recital 
of facts, however important these facts may be; they are not a record of 
experience, however interesting and unusual this experience may be; 
they are not in the propounding of any idea or theory, however chal- 
lenging, admirable, or correct it may be. The discoverers use facts, 
experiences, and ideas, and go beyond these; they make something new. 
And those writers who are creative—who are capable, let us say, of a 
good metaphor—live in their words. The matter and the form are 
inextricable, identical, unique. - a 


A Discovery and a New Expression sir 
Are we, I wonder, approaching any nearer to a definition of this 
quality, this virtue of audacity which, as I see it, is so essential an 


“element of all good writing? Let us recapitulate: it is something which 


surprises, it is something which delights us because of its perfection 
and preciseness; it is a bringing together of opposites or of things that 
seemed dissimilar; it is a step in the dark, but exactly the right step; 
it is a discovery; it is a new expression. Really, this is not a definition 
at all. You cannot define creation or indicate the darkness which will 
be made manifest. You can only look, as we have looked briefly, at 
examples of what has happened before; and there are plenty of them. 

Can we learn from these examples? Can the virtue be taught, 
acquired, or developed? I think that the answer. is ‘ Yes’, but, unfor- 
tunately to a limited extent. Let me use an obvious and unaudacious 


metaphor. We may study, applaud, and even, up to a point, understand - 


the art of some great cricketer. But we shall not ourselves be selected 


to play for England, because there is something which, for all our study . 


and appreciation, we have not acquired. What is that? Unfortunately 
it is everything. We simply cannot hit the ball in the same way. Yet we 
may beé slightly consoled. It is not quite everything that we lack. We can 
tell the difference between luck and mastery, between style and boorish- 
ness, We have learned something.-Here this particular metaphor breaks 


down. I do not wish to suggest. that by cultivating audacity and by _ 


studying it in others we are merely equipping ourselves to be critics; 


and I certainly do not agree with those who say that, in our days, — 


criticism is more important than creation. No; in attempting to develop 
whatever audacity we were born with, we must have a creative, not a 
critical, aim. We must aim at vision and understanding, at detecting the 
secret connectedness of things and their infinite variety. 

Yet with any amount of study, of observation, of interest, and of 
scholarship the virtue may still remain inaccessible. For, though it 


may be fostered in hard work and by deliberation, what is chiefly 


characteristic of its activity is its effortlessness and its uncanny ease. 
It is a gift of the gods, it happens like youth or beauty or like life itself. 
It is the sudden unpredictable departure from the imagined straight. 
lines of invariable necessity, the slight deviation, the creative principle, 


our evidence of freedom and what, if we happen to think, must make 


life worth living —Home Service AW 


The report of The National Gallery, fanuary 1955-Fune 1956 (12s. 6d.) | 


has now been published, It is the second of these reports to appear since 3 = 
the war and it is beautifully illustrated with reproductions of recent — 
acquisitions and cleaned paintings. In their introduction the Trustees 
point out that since the last report five more rooms have been re- 


conditioned and other improvements are being considered to overcome 
the difficulties caused by the damage.done to the Gallery during the war. 


The Trustees welcome the provision in the Finance Act of 1956 which ~ 


allows chattels of ‘outstanding aesthetic or historic interest’ to be 
accepted by the Inland Revenue authorities in discharge of death duties. 
They record gratitude for grants towards the purchase of paintings by 
El Greco and Velasquez and for the increase of their purchase grant from. 
£10,500 to £12,500; but they consider that a request for an annual grant 
of at least £80,000 errs, if at all, on the side of modesty. _ sd 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


University Education at Keele 

Sir,—It is encouraging to think that “Mr. 
Stevenson considers that the bulk of listeners to 
the Third Programme would be familiar with 
the academic scheme at Keele. That many people 
now know that there is some scheme of general 
education involving the humanities, social 
studies, and the experimental sciences, I would 
admit. However, the evidence we have here 
indicates that even among university people the 
ignorance of what we do, particularly in the 
Foundation Year, is considerable. It seemed im- 
portant in framing the talk, therefore, to give 
some definition to the means by which we try 
to keep in mind both breadth and depth in 
university education. 

Mr. Stevenson claims that ‘the public’ feels 
some uneasiness over aspects of what is done at 
Keele. If he means some people criticise what 
we do, I spent some time in stating some of the 
criticisms and trying to make some kind of reply 
to them. I should have been glad to have had 
more time to mention others and to try to 
answer those as well and then the talk might 
have been more satisfying to Mr. Stevenson and 
‘the public’. 

Mr. Stevenson goes on to ask a few of the 
questions which he says are being raised at 
present. Has a Keele-trained physicist command 
over his subject and is he not ceteris paribus 
inferior to his competitors from Cambridge? I 
wish I knew what ceteris paribus meant in this 
context. The important thing about comparing 
Cambridge and Keele is that the ceteris are not 
paribus. Those. who teach physics in any uni- 
versity have to make some definition of the 
essential bases of the study, of which every 
person undertaking it must be in command. In 
addition, the teachers of physics must give scope 
for applying these basic principles in various 
fields. This kind of application and extension of 
knowledge can proceed indefinitely according to 
the time available and the capacity of the 
students and the teachers. 

Mr. Stevenson’s question, I think, may be 
re-phrased as follows: Does the Keele-trained 
physicist know as much- physics in detail as an 
undergraduate of similar ability who has spent 
more time working in the field of physics? The 
answer to this question is clearly, no. But 
another question follows from it: Does the 
candidate who spends more time in the field of 
physics than the Keele-trained physicist know 
as much chemistry as the Keele-trained man? 
Again the answer is, no. And if one may con- 
tinue the interrogation, two further questions 
arise: Is a physicist, well trained in the bases 
and with command of a considerable range of 
his subject, and similarly trained in chemistry, 
a valuable addition to the ranks of university 
graduates and is it important that such a 
graduate has also undertaken ancillary studies in 
politics and philosophy? At Keele we think so, 
otherwise we should not be in existence. Mr. 
Stevenson asks whether such a graduate is 
‘inferior’ to the physics specialist. To say yes 
or no to this is to encourage prejudice and 
partisanship. It is in a real sense a pointless 
question. 

Mr. Stevenson wants to know why we have 
not included in the Foundation Year some study 
of Chinese civilisation and its relation to the 
West and why we do not have some account> 


of the development of the English system of 
jurisprudence. The variety of knowledge indi- 
cated by these two questions points to the 
answer. We have paid attention to the develop- 
ment of western civilisation and we are as 
aware as anybody of the limitations that we have 
put upon the range of subjects we study in the 
Foundation Year, but three things must be 
clear: first, we have concentrated on emphasis- 
ing the continuity in transmission of thought 
and institutions in western civilisation; second, 
such a programme is bound to take into account, 
though not as a lawyer would, the development 


of legal systems; and, third, there are many - 


different ways of teaching such a course and we 
could easily supply Mr. Stevenson with many 
other topics which might be included in his list 
if he chose to plan the course in another fashion 
—in fact, we have never taught the Foundation 
Year in precisely the same way for two years 
running since it was started. It seems that Mr. 
Stevenson is criticising us for not including sub- 
jects which he considers important while not 
taking into account the principles on which the 
subjects which are included have been chosen. 
We should be the first to admit that this course 
may be arranged in many different ways but 
the prior questions are: Do you believe that 
general education of this kind is important? 
and: Are you prepared to find some means of 
putting it into some kind of framework? . 

I am asked if I can confute those who charge 


. that Keele ‘attracts those who have had a poor 


education’. This is another ambiguous question 
which may be answered in a dozen different 
ways. Does it mean: Do heads of schools send 
only their worst students to Keele? Does it mean 
that education at Keele is best for those who 
have been narrowly departmentalised at school? 
Does it mean that Keele is so hard up for 
students that it will accept anybody with the 
barest qualifications? And so one might go on 
multiplying the possible questions, the answers 
to which could clarify what Mr. Stevenson 
might mean. 

I do not want to make this letter unnecessarily 
long so I will end by quoting two facts. First, 
we accept into the College from schools only 
those who are properly qualified for university 
entrance, as in any other red brick university. 
Second, for about 180 places last year we had 
over 900 applicants. I do not want this to be 
overstated so I must make clear that many of 
these 900 applied to other universities as well, 
but in fact entrants have to satisfy the College 
on interview, in academic record, and on the 
reports of the heads that they are suitable 
persons. For every applicant accepted: there have 
been at least two other eligible candidates who 
have not been admitted. And this scale of com- 
petition mounts every year. Perhaps these facts 
will help to reduce the puzzlement which Mr. 
Stevenson again ascribes to ‘ the public’. 

Yours, etc., 

University College W. A. C. STEWART 

of North Staffordshire, Keele 


Man as a Whole 


Sir,—It is commonly assumed that English- 
men are misinformed about America only by 


their countrymen. Professor Nef’s broadcast: 


(THE LISTENER, November 29) shows that this. 


is not true, English readers would do well to . 
take with a tumblerful of salt his account of 
American university and intellectual life. For 
one who declares himself ‘committed to the 
search for truth’, some of Professor Nef’s state- 
ments are nothing short of extraordinary. For 


“example, of George Herbert Mead of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, Professor Nef says: BA 
Like all the other pragmatists at that time, he 
took the line that whatever was happening in 
business, education, politics, or entertainment | 
would almost inevitably have a good result, 
morally, spiritually, and aesthetically, as well as 
materially. 


This is false both of Charles Peirce and. 
William James, the founding fathers, so to 
speak, of American pragmatism, The latter was 
notable for his criticism of many facets of 
American life, especially its ‘worship of the 
bitch-Goddess Success’, This is false of John 
Dewey, the most influential of all pragmatists. 
Dewey was one of the severest critics of 
American business, education, and politics down ~ 
to the very year.he died. He was in the van of - 
almost every important liberal protest movement - 
in America. This is false of George Herbert - 
Mead. Professor Nef may have loved his 
guardian but he has not the foggiest notion of 
what he taught, Mead denounced the whole - 
doctrine of inevitability as a superstition com- 
mon to both mechanistic and absolute idealistic 
philosophy. He accepted Dewey’s experimental- 
ism, contrasted ‘the laboratory habit of mind’ 
(Peirce) with the shabby apologetics of those 
who identified the real and the reasonable, and 
interpreted American social experience as an 
opportunity to use creative intelligence in behalf 
of the freedom and welfare not of an élite 
group but of the entire community. He looked 
forward to a society in which ‘ revolution would 
be institutionalised ’. 

Professor Net’s observation is false of every 
other leading pragmatist (Tufts, Kallen, Bode, 
et al) who has concerned himself with the 
themes he mentions. All have been vigorous - 
critics of dominant tendencies in American life 
and culture, To be-sure, pragmatists have not 
accepted Professor Nef’s medieval premises and 
have recognised ‘ the promise of American life ’. 
But far from entailing an acceptance of the 
status quo or surrender to.a wave of the future, — 
their philosophy has sought to provide a direc- 
tion for social action, to humanise our industrial 
order in order to improve and enrich the quality — 
of individual experience. They have set them- 
selves to overcome the dualism between human- 
istic and technological education as well as other ’ 
forms of dualism. 

The pragmatists who, according to Brofessoks 
Nef, ‘not only lost their own critical faculties 
but dimmed those of their students and col- ~ 
leagues’ were in fact critical of excessive 
specialisation long before him, and not only in 
education but in social life. They sought to 
discover by reflection and experiment the best 
institutional means by which to achieve not the 
unity of knowledge or truth, whatever that may 
mean, but the unity of man conceived as a moral 
and psychological task, not.a metaphysical or 
theological one. In the end the great problems 
of philosophy for the pragmatists ‘are the prob- 
lems of men. In this they agree with Plato, 


ay 


se problems, whether 
‘problems in the modern 


eli ble nowledge in meeting them, and that 
ditional metaphysical systems rest largely on 
‘confusions. They may be wrong but the last 
‘any fair-minded opponent can say of them 
at they are uncritical of the world they 


port of the thought of American pragmatists 
may be gauged from the following paragraph in 
“which John Dewey speaks of the philosophical 
nd right here is the point at which philo- 
sophy today, in my judgment, has most to Jearn 
- from James. Science, yes by all means. James 
was himself trained as a scientist more than 
‘other American philosophers of his day, save 
Peirce. ... i 
In matters where scientific knowledge is lack- 
ne or defective, the work of science is to be 
promoted and the conclusions reached are to 
‘receive our utmost loyalty. “But these very state- 
ents are not themselves conclusions of science. 
hey are expressions of a faith which is rooted 
_-in hope and desire; they manifest a resolve, They 
jilustrate the fact that even with possession of 
e€ most extensive scientific knowledge there 
remains the question of the human ends to which 
it is to be devoted: That question involves in the 
most profound and urgent way our desires and 
~ our purposes—all the things of the emotional 
md volitional make-up of human nature. 
‘The rapid advance of the physical sciences has 
or a long time been putting to philosophy the 
question of the bearing of the method and con- 
clusions of science upon the conduct of human 
life. The present world crisis proposes in the 
__ most stark way the question whether science is to 
_ be used for destruction or for creation. To take 
_ the ground that philosophy thas nothing to do or 
- to say about this question is to promote the 
belief that it can be settled only by a clash of 
forces in which science is used to attain 
superiority in armed conflict. To take the ground 
‘that the chief business of philosophy, its most 
distinctive function, is to show how desire and 
~ ideas, purpose and knowledge, emotion and 
science, can co-operate fruitfully in behalf of 
‘human good, is to take our stand where James 


_ Space does not permit me to explore Pro- 


woking a civil war, and with it the danger 
the Bolsheviks and their fellow-travellers as 
a compromiser, a reactionary, a chauvinist, a 
Sterner out of contact with the Russian 
sses, a bourgeois traitor to the working class. 
. argued that socialism could be established 
Russia by the votes of the majority only in 
nditions of an expanding economy, requiring 
some degree of collaboration with other left- 
‘wing and liberal parties; and, as a prerequisite, 
“the defeat of German autocracy. He was famous 


revered but scarcely anyone listened to him. 


jlised.. = <=. - 

[he October Revolution had cast its shadow 
‘ore. When it came, he denounced it 
| the biting eloquence at his command. 
onic consumption had grown worse in 

hungry Petrograd of 1917, and he 
bed. He expected to be arrested or 


& 


~ curriculum of 


the university is organised around 
some metaphysical or religious dogma can we 


) e Pi 4 > overcome specialisation and disunity in the 
entific knowledge is our most ™ 


minds of men. But the examples of the medieval, 
Soviet, and nazi universities, organised in this 
way, show that every orthodoxy outlaws free 
inquiry as a form of heresy. They do not 
recommend themselves to free men for whom 
scientific method is not only a basis for belief 
about things or events in experience but of 


scepticism concerning them outside of it. 


itage of William James: AS 


> stood -a generation ago. [Italics in original.]_ 


"fessor Nef’s assumption that only when the 


of counter-revolution; and was duly denounced 


-views were too moderate, the accent too 


Yours, etc., 
~New York University SIDNEY Hook 


‘The Prose of Rupert Brooke’ 
Sir,—Mr, Hassall writes: 


The principle of selection which your reviewer 


deplores involves only those pages drawn from 
Brooke’s two already’ published volumes, a frac- 
tion of the whole. 


The fraction in question seems to be some- 
what over one third. When is a fraction not a 
fraction? When, in fact, does it become an in- 
fraction? 

But this is mere quibbling compared with 
what must be said of Mr. Hassall’s main point, 
which is that 


the principle of compression has undoubtedly 

~ led to a general strengthening of the Letters from 

America. By the exclusion of weaker material 

they have gained in readability and_pointfulness 
what they have lost im journalistic bulk. 


(The reader may recall that by ‘ compression ” 
is meant the silent dropping of paragraphs with- 
out regard—in my own view—to the preserva- 
tion either of logical continuity or of due 
proportion.) Mr. Hassall’s surgery on Brooke’s 
prose has obviously been performed with the 
very best of intentions; but surely the principle 
enunciated could not be more —pernicious? 
Whether I myself am right or wrong in regard- 
ing the silent omissions as deleterious is really 
beside the point: the point is that Brooke wrote 
his prose one way and that Mr. Hassall has 
reproduced it in another—which would be bad 
enough in itself, but is worsened by the entire 
lack of indication that any alterations have in 
fact been made. If editors, not content with 
editing their texts, are going to start “improv- 


The Father of Russian Marxism 


(continued from page 1064) 


assassinated, and on the second day of the revolu- 
tion a party of soldiers and sailors forced their 
way into his bedroom, ransacked his papers, 
threatened to shoot him, and finally. wandered 
off with vague insults and menaces. Someone 
‘complained to Lenin. He seemed genuinely 
shocked, Plekhanov was the greatest figure in 
Russian socialism, and the dictator himself 
recognised a deeper debt to him, intellectually 
and politically, than to any other living man. 
An order was issued that the personal property 
of citizen Plekhanov was to be protected in the 
future. But he was fatally ill, and died on 
May 30, -1918, in a sanatorium in Finland, de- 
nouncing to the very end Lenin’s betrayal of all 
they had both fought for, and his unchaining 
of violence and hooliganism in the land. His 
funeral turned into a vast, orderly, and moving 
demonstration of his oldest friends, the Peters- 
burg factory workers. : 

In the last article by him to be published in 


ing’ them as well, where are we? Chaos is come 
again, Not that it can really be said ever to have 
gone away. ; : 

I did not wish to imply precisely that this 
book was ‘ masquerading’ as a Collected Prose. 
But it does seem to me that, if you call a book 
The Prose of Rupert Brooke and print this title 
without qualification on both cover and title 
page, then it might very well be bought under 
the misapprehension of being a Collected Prose 
by persons who had not troubled to consult ‘ the — 
prefatory note in general, and the footnotes in 
particular’ in the bookshop, Would not Selected 
Prose of Rupert Brooke have met the case with 
more accuracy and better conscience? : 

Mr. Hassall’s final point, I am afraid, quite. 
eludes me; I can do no more than reprint two 
of his statements side by side: 

I am in a position of authority to confirm the 
publisher’s claim that this book ‘ omits nothing of 
his work in prose that would repay study ’. : 

A notable omission is of course the brilliant 
analysis of the style of Webster’s Appius and 
Virginia, but to this the specialist reader is re- 
ferred in the Introduction. 

I intend shortly bringing out a little volume 
called The Plays of William Shakespeare, It will _ 
consist only of a silently condensed version of 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’. The specialist 
reader will be referred to some other plays from - 
the same hand in the introduction. I do hope 
Mr. Hassall will not be too disappointed when - 
he gets it home and opens it. 

May. I repeat however that The Prose of 
Rupert Brooke seems to me most worthwhile 
and stimulating and, with these sole reservations, 
entirely to be recommended ? 

: Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.10 Hirary CorKE 


National Character 

Sir,—Following Mr. Cripps and his four 
quotations on national character (THE LISTENER, 
November 29), does he or any other reader know 
the author? I used the descriptions in a broad- 
cast in 1948, and first heard them from an 


Australian’ in the early nineteen-thirties. His — 


source was’a Canadian toastmaster at a Sydney 


dinner party soon after the first world war. Can 


anyone help?—Yours, etc., 


Shrewsbury M. G.,, PRICE 


Russia he recalled sardonically that the leader 
of the Austrian socialists, Viktor Adler, used to 
say to him reproachfully ‘ Lenin is your child’, 
and that he used to answer, ‘ But not a legitimate 
one’. Attitudes towards him in his native Jand— 
have remained ambivalent. The Soviet fashion 


to this day is to-say that he was virtually infall- 


ible until, say, 1903, and after that, having 
diverged from Lenin, lost all virtue. 
tenary celebrations of his birth in the Soviet 


Union are being conducted in the same spirit — 


of uncertain admiration. The dethroning of 


The cen-. 


Stalin has led. to some patronising praise of 


Plekhanov as on the whole the most formidable _ 


enemy of the cult of personality. His writings 


are again cautiously discussed, not least those 


among them which have acquired a peculiarly 


poignant~meaning in this day and hour. For — 


events have borne out his gloomiest prophecies 

on a scale undreamt of even on the rain-swept — 

day when his body was carried to its grave. 
Third Programme 
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By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


HERE can be no question of re-discovering Gaudier-Brzeska, 
for in this country at any rate there has never been anything 
like an eclipse of his reputation. Even so it is impossible not 
to be surprised as well as impressed by the large Arts Council 
exhibition at 4 St. James’s Square of works drawn from many sources, 
including America. As the produc- 


reminiscences of the ever-popular work of G. D. Armour, but in fac) 
he was at Pont Aven in 1894 with Gauguin and painting like him ever 
at this early date. His style is apt to oscillate between an extreme andl 
sometimes rather bleak formalism and a kind of impressionism, as i 

*‘Ploughing on the Downs’, which is diluted with rather too muck 
realistic detail. But in between 


tion of an extremely young man 
during no more than three years— 
and the last piece of sculpture was 
carved in the trenches out of the 
handle of a  tooth-brush—these 
sculptures, pastels, and drawings 
can only be described as a prodigy, 
and certainly no comparable talent 
has appeared in this country in the 
present century. 

Gaudier was set down in Eng- 
land, it must be remembered, at the 
moment when everyone had been 
knocked off his perch by the post- 
impressionist movement. There was 
a cloud of theory, and lesser talents 
which had assimilated the new 
manner were apt to be thought of 
more importance than _ greater 
talents which had not. At the same 
time Gaudier was subjected, or 
subjected himself, to a host of in- 
fluences from the remote or recent 
past and the variety of styles in his 
work is bewildering. Yet in almost 
everything that he did, whether it 
was near to pure abstraction or, 
like the bronze entitled ‘The 
Idiot’, as closely observed as a 
Rodin, he worked with a decision 
and certainty that might seem to 
imply years of practice in whatever 
style or manner he was for the 
moment using. 

It is quite impossible, as it would 
have been with Picasso had he 
died young, to predict how Gau- 
dier’s art would have developed or 
even to decide in what direction his 
principal talent lay. Some of the 
more realistic figure sculpture, the 
pastel portraits in the fauve manner with their sharp perception of 
character, the drawings of animals and the extremely witty drawings of 
riders in the park may suggest that by going in for more abstraction he 
would have lost too much that: was fascinating and vivid in his sensi- 
bility. Yet it must be admitted that he was able to practise an extreme 
degree of simplification and stylisation without any apparent suppression 
of feeling. It may be partly the result of the date at which he worked, 
at the beginning of a movement, but a carving like ‘ Stags’ seems to 
be much more the result of research and enquiry, much less deliberate 
and preconceived, than any comparable work of an equal degree of 
abstraction produced at the present time. It is a genuine primitive in’ 


* Sophie’ 


a way that no such scu!pture of today, however much it may look back 


to Negro or Mexican sources, could really hope to be. 

Robert Bevan, also at 4 St. James’s Square, is the fourth artist of 
the Camden Town Group whose works have been shown by the Arts 
Council, and the least well known of them. The exhibition, is of great 
interest because it shows that Bevan’s work was much more various than 
has hitherto been supposed ; he has generally been known as a painter of 
horses and occasionally in his paintings there even appear strange 


(pastel), by Henri Gaudier-Brzeska: 
~ Arts Council Gallery 


come his most successful works, 
such as the best of his scenes ait 
Tattersall’s or a London view like 
the ‘Cumberland Market’ ‘(No. 
21). He seems.to have painted 
mainly from drawings and for this: 
last picture there is a study im 
watercolour which is one of the 
most sensitive of all his works. The 
lithographs he did towards the end’ 
of his life show yet another aspect 
of his art; in the precision with 
which the forms are placed they 

almost resemble a charcoal drawing, 
by Seurat. 

Removed from a somewhat ob- 
scure annexe by the Imperial In- 
stitute, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum’s collection of Indian Art 
is now disposed in the main build- 
ing. A glance at the illustrations of 
any text-book of Indian art will 
show how extraordinarily moderate 
the English have been in removing 
major works of art from India; the 
country may be full of Benares 
brass-work but decidedly not of 
sculpture of the Gupta period or 
medieval bronzes of Shiva dancing. 
Accordingly a small room now 
houses the really important sculp- , 
ture, such as the fifth-century sand- 
stone torso of a Bodhisavatta, while 
the primary collection of textiles, 
miniatures, and works of applied 
art occupy a much’ larger space. 
But it seems likely that, well — 
arranged as the collection now is, it 
will be much more generally appre- 
ciated in its new home than when it 
could be seen only by crossing the 
road; this former segregation seemed to reflect the unnecessary 
suspicion with which too many critics have in the past approaches) 
Indian art. 

Experts on early twentieth-century art will appreciate the rarity and - 
preciousness of several of the drawings now being shown at the Hanover 
Gallery. Picasso’s small but exquisitely finished gouache of 1912 is an” 
obvious collector’s piece, and there is a cubist drawing by Braque of the — 
same period, a still life in pencil by Gris, six drawings by Modigliani, — 
two by Kandinsky, and a careful study of the Eiffel Tower by Delaunay. 
Bettina’s paintings on silk at the same gallery have a marked refinement 
of touch and technique, but their whimsical sentiment may not appeal to — 
every taste. An exhibition of early English watercolours at the Leger — 
Galleries is worth a visit if only for the sake of the two Cotmans and — 
the beach scene by Francis Towne. _ i 
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from the exhibition at the 


Two recent books on architecture in other lands are Modern Architecture 
in Brazil, by Henrique E. Mindlin, preface by Professor S. Giedion, 
and New German Architecture, introduction- by Hubert Hoffmann, text — 
and captions by Karl Kaspar, translated by H. J. Montague (both 


Architectural Press, 84s. and 56s. respectively), rt i 
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arly Netherlandish Painting from Van_ 
_ EycktoBruegel. By Max J. Friedlander. 
Phaidon. 2 gns. | r 
| Dutch Painting. By Jean Leymarie. 
_ Translated’by Stuart Gilbert. 
~ Zwemmer (Skira). 8 gns. 2 
tech Still Life Painting of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Ingvar 
Bergstrom. Faber. 4 gns. 
~ ‘THE FIRST OF THESE VOLUMES will be welcomed 
by scholars, the second by specialists, and the 
_ third by those who want to make a handsome 
New Year’s present. All three offer varied attrac- 
ons to a wider public. ; : 
Friedlander’s magisterial survey was written 
‘some forty years ago and now we have an Eng- 
lish translation. It is wholly fitting that so 
eminent a scholar—the doyen of art historians 
—-should receive a tribute of this nature. At this 
moment it seems that the task of the reviewer 
ould be not to assess that which, by common 
consent, is regarded as the work of a great scholar 
but to consider whether it is presented in a man- 
ner worthy of its author. The format is dignified 
md impressive, the notes supplied by Dr. Gross- 
man are helpful, and the illustrations abundant. 
It must, however, be said that these could have 
been rather better. The effect of Flemish paint- 
= depends upon clarity of outline and precision 
£ detail; here these qualities are too often lost 
im a certain fuzziness and imprecision of tone, 
and in one case—that of Van Eyck’s Arnolfinis 
portrait—someone has carelessly removed quite 
an important area on the right hand side of the 
icture. A certain fuzziness and imprecision may ~ 
o be noticed in some passages of the trans- 
lator’s Singlish, although these lapses are not 
sufficiently grave or numerous to obscure the 
Jear and straightforward manner in which 
edlander tackles his subject. It is not sug-_ 
ested that, despite these blemishes, this is not™ 
a very useful volume and one that it is pleasant 
O possess.- = ae 
Dutch Painting is a sumptuous affair, heavy ~ 
th glistening colour plates, most of which are ~ 
of very high quality. Skira has a deservedly high 


. 


are moments when he seems to be at fault. Are 
the colours of Pieter de Hooch’s ‘ Interior” in 
~ the National Gallery quite as hot and foxy as ; 
they are made to appear? Can Vermeer really 
have used such a vile sharp crimson as is here 
to be seen in the ‘Officer and the Laughing 
3irl’? Here, as in Netherlandish Painting, the — 
anslation of language is not unlike the trans- 
tion of sABeS Mr. Stuart Gilbert has, I sus- 
been set an impossibly difficult task; for 
ough Mr. Leymarie ‘gives a very adequate 
“account of Dutch painting and has much to say 
‘both informative and sensible, there are 
s when he indulges in that kind of high- 
speculation. and generalisation which is 
1 French but not in English. 
case of Hr, Bergstrom’s enormously 


ct, 


ween reproduction and translation cannot be 

intained. Some of his illustrations are very __ 
good, others decidedly poor; the text is uniformly 
excellent in its sobriety and lucidity. The ques- 
ion | ho wants to read it? Specialists and 
rs, no doubt, and historians for whom it 


d its matter, though not its” 


the fault of northern 


ul and thoroughgoing study this parallel 


- 


F'The Listener's Book Chronicle 


art that, when it is not inspired by genius, it 
falls easily into triviality. The graceful orna- 


_mental quality of so many minor southerners is 


Jacking and we are left with nothing save a 
tedious examination of microscopic details, Even 
Friedlander’s speculations, not to speak of those 
of M. Leymarie, tend to pall when they are not 


- concerned with the giants of the Low Countries. 


Set beside these titans the host of Dutch still- 
life painters seems almost like a regiment of 
pygmies, the greatest of whom rises only to 
decent mediocrity. It is interesting to notice how 
few still lives appear among the illustrations to 
Dutch Painting, Balthasar van der Ast, Roelandt 
Savery and even De Heem being unrepresented. 

It is a paradox of painting, and one very clearly 
presented by these books, that the best still lives 
have not been painted by still-life painters 
(Chardin was very far from being a specialist). 
Tt seems necessary, if apples and eggs are to be 
invested with that monumental quality which 
Cézanne and Velasquez could give them, that 
the artist should be ready to look at other things. 
The history of still-life painting has therefore 
its importance for us today: if we turn away 
from the splendours of nature in her larger 
aspects we do so at our peril. 


Emperor Penguins. By Jean Rivolier. 
Elek. 15s. 


The Emperor Penguin is the largest and finest 
of all the living species of penguin, and also the 
one about which, until recently, least was 
“known. It is confined to the Antarctic where its 
comparatively small numbers appear .to be 
steadily decreasing; it will, in all probability, be 
extinct at no very distant date. And in the 
Emperor ‘penguin we see for once a species 
whose approaching extinction is part of the nor- 
mal course of nature and is not to be added to 
the black record of man’s dealings with his wild 
neighbours. ~ 
- The Emperor certainly does things the hard 
way. The birds spend the short Antarctic sum- 
mer at-sea, and come ‘ashore’ on to the sea-ice 
at the beginning of the Antarctic winter to lay 
their eggs and rear their young. They assemble in 
-rookeries, and after due and stately courtship 


eputation for work of this kind, and yet there, ceremonies, they pair off and the single egg is 


laid.. Within twelve hours the hen passes the 
egg to the cock, for like King Penguins they 
make no nest, but carry the egg supported on 
the upper surface of the feet where they brood it 
by squatting down so that a fold of the fat 
abdomen covers it. The hen remains with the 
‘cock for about another twelve hours and then 
Jeaves him. She walks twenty or thirty miles or 
more to the north, seeking the sea at the edge of 
the ice. On reaching open water she plunges in 
and spends some weeks feeding in the sea. The 
‘cock sits alone through the fearful blizzards of 
the long Antarctic night for two months, and 
‘then at last the hen returns. By this time the 
egg is on the point of hatching, and she brings 


- gome two pounds of food in her crop to feed 


the youngster. But if she is delayed so that the 
‘egg hatches before she returns the chick is 
doomed to death from starvation, for the half- 
starved cock, emaciated by his long fast, has 
“nothing to give it. 
But if all goes well she takes the egg in time, 
and the cock goes off to sea to have his first 
meal for three months or more. The chick grows 


uable work of reference; the rest of “quickly so that it loses its baby down and is 


to sea in the spring with the adults 


ready to go 
their moult. But ‘ the 


when they have completed 


odds against survival are heavy and only a~ 
quarter of the number born will live to see the 
spring ’. No other bird has to face such appalling 
physical conditions in its breeding season, and it ~ 
is little wonder that each year ‘fewer leave and 
ites return until finally there will be none 
tbe 

One of the largest of the very few known 
Emperor penguin rookeries assembles annually 
not far from Port-Martin, the French antarctic 
base in Adélie Land: This book by the medical 
officer of the third French expedition, which 
spent thirteen months at the rookery in order to 
make an intensive study of the birds, tells prac- 
tically all that. is now known about these 
“splendid creatures. It also gives a very lively 
account of the author’s experiences, and of his 
companions. Although he disclaims any pretence 
to ‘ heroics’—he emphasises that the expedition 
was there to do a job of work—he had some — ~ 
tough adventures. He points out that the car- a 
dinal virtue for a member of such an expedition 
is patience, ‘to-enable him to start all over again 
something he thought over and done with, to 
go on waiting and waiting until the weather 
decides to let him move on. Some few must find Bee 
the patience to be slowly frozen to death in a 
small tent before they find freedom in the end 
of life on earth’. 

The author is fortunate in his translator who 
has done his work most skilfully. It is a pity, 
however, that the pack is often called the 
‘barrier ’—it is a barrier, but the name has a 
different and special meaning in Antarctic ter- 
minology. The photograph of an embryo pen-— 
guin and its membranes in a circular glass dish 
is not an ‘ X-ray photograph of the egg’, and 
the ‘ sharks’ that gobble up the Emperors in the 
sea are Killer Whales. But the book is excellent 
in spite of these few blemishes and an occasional eiges 
misprint. =a 


Sequences: Poems by Siegfried Sassoon. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Sassoon has long: retreated from the hurly- 
burly of the profession of letters, as it is articu- 


fated in the twentieth century, largely on wa 
commercial. fuel. His dislike for this vast — = 
machine has led him to cultivate the literary — et 
habits of a hermit, such as Cowper preferred — = 


two hundred years ago. au 
The effect upon Mr. Sassoon’s verse-has been — 
immediate and lasting. The satire, the anger, 
on which»he rode to poetic fame during the 
first world war, have grown into another form 
under the impress of solitude. The satire has 
hardened into irony, a larger and more general- — 
ised mood; the anger has subsided and deepened = 
into a Hardyesque sorrow over the fate of all 
human purposes and hopes. 2 a 
Why a poet who began, as Mr. Sassoon did, 3 
upon so incisive and concentrated an impulse = 
should have found his more lasting forms in~ sae 
the idiom of ThomasHardy is likely to intrigue 
the critics: a century hence. For it is most uae 
probable that the small output of poetry from ae xt 
this latterday Wessex eremite will survive to be 
considered and re-considered, long after more 
seemingly original and certainly more fashion- <! 
able verse has been deposed by the arch-critic, 
Time. Many readers of the post-war generation, 
used to broken measures and verse that eschews _ 
melody, will be impatient of the tradition 
shapes of the poems in this new collection of 
Mr. Sassoon’s verse, this marmoreal word-ca 
ing with a Virgilian smoothness. They wol 
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A BIOGRAPHY 
OF 
THE GREAT SWEDISH 
SINGER 


BY 
JOAN BULMAN 


“Much more than a singer’s 
biography ... The author 
succeeds in presenting a 
character whose moral 
radiance and humour will 
surely recall to many those 
of Kathleen Ferrier.” 
Daily Telegraph 


25s. 


James Barrie 


ALIBI OF 
A NATION 
1922-1945 


GERALD REITLINGER 


* Meticulous, well-document- 
ed history’ — New York 
Herald Tribune 

‘The clearest picture that 
has yet emerged ’—Glasgow 
Herald 

‘No future historian of this 
gruesome phenomenon will 
be able to by-pass Mr. Reit- 
linger’s solid and exact re- 
search achievement’ — 
Obsérver. Illustrated, 35s. 
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Ginsberg 


ON THE DIVERSITY OF 
MORALS and REASON AND 
UNREASON IN SOCIETY 
G. D. H. Cole ‘writes “I 
heartily welcome these two 
volumes of Professor Gins- 
_ berg’s collected essays. No 
one in our day has made so 
great a contribution to clear 
unpretentious thinking about 
the underlying problems of 

social relations.’ 
25s. and 21s. respectively 
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The | 
Twentieth © 
Century 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY* aims at 
intelligent discussion of every pos- 
sible subject from international 
politics to the latest Fellini film or 
Munnings exhibition. Its ambition 
is to express and define the climate 
of opinion in Great Britain in a 
literary style that avoids the two 
opposite weaknesses of jargon and 
belles lettres. Contributions are not 
sought according to a ‘‘ big-name ”’ 
policy—aithough many well-known 
writers appear in our pages—but 
for their intrinsic_merit. 

We have made a _ particular 
feature of special numbers. on 
various aspects of life in these 
islands, for instance: 


CAMBRIDGE, February, 1955 
OXFORD, June, 1955 
REDBRICK, February, 1956 
MENTAL SCIENCES, May, 1956 
SCOTTISH VOICES, 
September, 1956 
The Twentieth Century is edited 
by Bernard Wall, with the help of 
a widely representative editorial 
board of writers, journalists, 
public servants and university 
teachers. 
If you are interested in enter- 
taining but unvarnished comment, 
subscribe to 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


12 months 33/6 post free; 
2/6 monthly 


7 
New Subscribers 10/- for 6 months 


post free 
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Do you know that Emanuel Swedenborg’s 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
describes the laws of the Government of the Lord throughout the 
Universe, the reason for man’s free will and for the existence of evil? | 
The philosophy and theology 
of Emanuel Swedenborgare for 
all time, and for all who seek 
an -ennobling purpose in life. 


Swedenborg’s DIVINE PROVIDENCE can be obtained in the 


following editions:— 
Standard, blue cloth, 
Pocket, 
rexine, 
paper, 


5s. 
limp leather, 10s. 


3s. 
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your the depth of quality in it, the Tenny- 
mian accuracy of observation, and the way in with which he lures one from table to table. 
hich it is fitted, with disciplined subservience, Of course it will be used mainly for reference, 
to the remaining seven lines of a tiny, lapidary but Professor Cole has a story to tell. On the 
Chg ck i ee j whole it is a success story, but, like all econo- 
ere is some justification for a reader to ~ mists—and doubtless they are right—he sounds 
gest that the collection as a whole is of too a familiar note of warning, They are the 
mnotonous a mood, whose.purpose is to lament” moralists of our time, always telling us to do 
i the coming on of old age, though the spirit something we don’t want to do or to refrain 
within the stiffening frame is still able to from enjoying ourselves. We don’t produce 
recollect the fervours and eagerness of youth. enough, we spend too much, we ought to invest 
‘Not even the tranquil resignation, that counter- - more, and we all want more money. However, 
-feits serenity, can wholly enliven this mood. A Professor Cole’s verdict is that the outlook is 
hearty visitor, intruding upon the solitude ‘unpleasant rather than disastrous’; let us be 
3 and. ‘meditations of the poet, might urge him thankful for that 
'- to snap out of it; but in doing so might make 
e same clumsy mistake as did the “man from’ 
‘orlock’. 
+ — One has to listen with close attention to these 
~ quiet ‘musings, and to accept the deliberately ~ 
terpolated -Hardy-isms, which Mr, Sassoon 
_ might be thought to present as a connoisseur of 
all things melancholy. ‘ 
= Fust thinking... Yet it may be that 

__ My thought, which for a moment held 
What seemed mind-life’s epitome - 


Rebuilding St. Paul’s after the Great 
Fire of London. By J. Lang. 
Oxford. 42s. 


This book tells in narrative form the story of 
the conception and realisation of the St. Paul’s 


prise is exceptionally well documented with 
letters, diaries, official warrants, minutes of 
committees, building accounts, drawings and 
engravings, which have survived in such fullness 
for hardly any other building of comparable 
importance, and of these Miss Lang has made 


__ From infanthood to eld, 
Spoke the one word in all my time 
To make endured existence known 
: _Even as it is. Accept your sout. 
_. Be evermore alone. - 

and quality of unity through the personality of Sir 


eee - 
There are the two voices.in that lyric; : 
fi Christopher Wren, who was concerned with the 


~ on them is Hi ot merely imitativel 
ea tanner Ses ss eety the rie Cathedral even before its destruction in the fire 
of personal taste, both in life and letters, which of 1665, and by a combination of character and 
Mr. Sassoon has so emphatically chosen. That longevity was able to impress himself upon every 
‘from infanthood to eld’ is a phrase which ~ phase of it. : ; ; 
ald not have been coined without the whisper ~The writer has contrived successfully to make 
tt. mossy old mentor over Mr. Sassoon’s the account fascinating to those without tech- 
der. It is not as though Mr. Sassoon nical interest in architecture or the processes of 


igns himself into imitation, The old passion, building—and this is no mean achievement. It 


ebellion and even savage criticism of society, 18 20t perhaps generally realised how rare is the 
ot so far below the surface of this hermetic . OPPortunity to study the whole process of a 
oe, eae es great enterprise of the past in all its aspects, 
personal, political, social, and economic. The 
rebuilding of St..Paul’s affords all this, and as a 
religious enterprise is directly related to the 
central preoccupation of seventeenth-century 
England. The variety of interest is extra- 
ordinary, ranging from the financing of the 
scheme, partly by subscriptions. voluntary and 
made under pressure, and partly by the tax on 
coal imported into London, to the perils of the 
9 p sea transport of stome from Dorset in time 
(ee tg ~ of war. The result is a book which tells us far 
more about the late seventeenth century than 
many at first thought might expect. 
‘D H.. Cole It is noticeable that the quality of the book 
| oh ee eit ~- improves greatly after.the early parts, for Miss 
edge and Kegan Paul. 40s. Lang’s weakest points seem to be in her handling 
k that attempts to deal with currents of some of the personalities involved and a 
, says Professor Cole, ‘is bound to certain winsomeness of style. When she reaches 
‘be out of date in many respects before it the chapter entitled ‘Stone’ and she is dealing 
ppears’. Still more out of date will it be in with problems of the real business of organising 
years’ time. This fate has overtaken 


. ! the supply of materials, especially stone from 
that useful book The Condition of Britain, the Portland quarries, and the actual erection of 
ich was published by Professor Cole and his the building, the book gets into its stride and 
wife in 1937. All this is true, but while it lasts not only is the material quite as fascinating as 
this new book, which is no mere re-hash of the the more speculative questions .of _the pre- 

arliet one, will be invaluable to students of | liminary stages but one feels that she is more at 
1 and the social sciences, and to any-- ‘ease and the whole quality of the writing 


10 wants to have a balanced account of improves. 


I Stood below a beech 

And said to stillness, teach” 

Tranquillity. I told 

_ Dumb patient earth to hold 

__—. My unquiet mind from speech. : 
es : : 

That unquiet mind is the keynote to this 

poetry, as it was at the beginning of this poet’s 

. Like the leopard, he has not changed 


Post-War Condition of Britain 
Rou 
Any 


dition today. There are indeed so many sides of seven- 
essor Cole has brought together the teenth-century life to be treated in this book 


stical rma’ available on such topics that it would be asking too much of any person 
ss structure, production to be equally gualified to deal with all of them, 
and prices, profits and 


x ¢ 


-reader, if he is not a member of Oxford Uni- 


Cathedral that we know today, The whole enter- ~ 


good use. Moreover, the whole story has a 


and those which require the equipment of an 


architectural critic have proved the most difficult 
for Miss Lang. There is 2 passage comparing St. 
Peter’s with St. Paul’s which does more credit 
to her loyalty to her subject than to her critical 
acumen-and historical sense, and her discussion. 
of some of the preliminary phases of design of 
St. Paul’s are not all that one might wish. But — 
it is a great thing to have this work done and 
done as well as in this book. =e 
The Oxford Press has made a very handsome 
thing and Miss Lang and her publishers are — 
much to be congratulated on the choice and 
quality of the illustrations. 


. 


Aristotle’s Poetics 

By Humphry House. 

Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d. fer 
If the student of literature wants to know how 
far Aristotle’s theory explains the practice of 
the Greek dramatists he will get-no guidance 
here. This is a statement, not a complaint: in 
these eight lectures given to freshmen at Oxford, __ 
House . preferred simply to explain what 
Aristotle wrote, not also to criticise it. The 


versity, can only regret that Oxford terms are 
not much longer. 2 
House treats the Poetics not as an ancient 
monument in literary criticism but as a coherent 
part of Aristotle’s philosophy. The reader is 
referred, continually and with profit, to the 
Ethics and the Politics—as for example in con- 
nection with ethos, ‘character’—though not to — 
Aristotle’s biological studies or metaphysics, 
both of which help to explain aspects of the 
treatise which are otherwise puzzling. For 
instance, House writes: ‘We know that his 
Politics was founded on the study, in detail, of 
158 Greek states, and there is good reason to 
believe that the Poetics was preceded by a simi- 
lar examination of Greek plays’. No doubt; but 
in that case why is Aristotle so clear about the ~ 
different types of constitutions, while he ignores 
the differences, no less marked, between tragedies 
like the Oresteia and ‘ tragedies’ like the Jon? ~~ 
However, making full use of recent work on 
Aristotle’s political and ethical philosophy, 
House has written what is, in the reviewer's 
opinion, by far the best short account of the 5: 
Poetics available in English. Many topics, as 
House points out, are perforce omitted; what is 
said on the important ones—mythos, hamartia,. ; 
catharsis, and the rest—is based on good 
Aristotelian evidence, and is usually cogent, 
never perfunctory. rae 
The vigour of his criticism may be judged 
from his treatment of the dull patch im the 
Poetics where Aristotle recommends that the 
poet should reduce his story to its bare elements, == 
omitting proper mames; then ‘extend it by -— 
working in episodes’. House argues that, as to 
the first point, Aristotle means that the story. 
should be deliberately detached from myth or 
legend in order that it may be considered purely — 
on its merits as story; and that the second point 
has regularly: been distorted by mistranslation, 
since the verb which is rendered ‘to insert 
episodes’ (or the like) really means something ~~ 
much more sensible, namely “to organise the = 
material into appropriate stages’—into ‘acts*; 
which is ‘the essential activity of the poet as i 
maker’. (In place of the term ‘to episodise*, 
which House used with reluctance, ‘to articu- 
late’ might be suggested; this would recall the ; 
Aristotelian metaphor of the work of art asa 
living animal.) = ae 
Sometimes it is not so easy to agree with 
House, as for example when he argues that , 
word spoudaios, used of the tragic action and 
the character of the personages in tragedy, mus 
mean ‘ ethically good’ and not ‘ serious’ or ‘ 
portant’. It is easy to think of ‘ tragic actions 
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(as in the Aniiennor Medea, Trojan Women, 
Hecuba) which are not “ethically good’, so that 
if House is right, Aristotle is wrong—a * possible. 
situation, but one which deserved comment. But 
House forgot that Aristotle himself says that 
Poetry is more spoudaios than History, and here 
“ethical goodness’ is out of the question. 

The style of the lectures is as austere as are 
the limits which House imposed upon himself; 
but austerity and Aristotle are old friends, and 
at least austerity gives no cover to woolly think- 
ing, of which there is none here. 


-An Introduction to the French Poets. 


Villon to the Present Day. By Geoffrey 

Brereton. Methuen. 25s. 

Three Centuries of French Verse, 1511- 

1819. By A. J. Steele. 

Edinburgh University Press. 25s. 
The French poets, not French poetry. Not the 
Pléiade, the Précieux, the Parnassians, the Sym- 
bolists—but Villon and du Bellay and Racine 
and Nerval and Valéry. Dr. Brereton’s approach, 
working through individuals, is certainly the 
best for an English reader who must live down 


the suspicion that all French poems were written 
to illustrate a poetic theory or to adorn a school. 


This is not: to say that Dr. Brereton shuns-the 


classifications, indeed he could scarcely ~do- so, > 
for in-France the making of- poems is the most 
self-conscious of literary activities and few poets 
have been able to refrain from writing an art 
poétique. But this is not a professor’ s book, it 
is not docketed information; it communicates 
a personal passion for an astonishingly wide 
range of poetry. Only at one point does the 
passion falter, and this is precisely where the 


French poetic tradition. is:most French. and, least 


like our own. The English do not feel at ease 
with their poets until they have tucked them 
into the English Heritage where they can share 
an amateur status with cricket and cathedral 
music; Blake can be accommodated as a curious 
pet, but it is difficult to manage the professionals 
Dryden and Pope. The French, on the other 
hand, despatch their poets to the Academy, not 
to keep them quiet, but to reward them for pro- 
fessional services to the French language. In 
a Cartesian world Ja poésie Francaise is mar- 
ginal-to the prose in which the national genius 
articulates its dream. 

Enfin Malherbe vint. How does Dr. Brereton 
meet that prodigious entrance? The effect can 
be foretold from his response to du Bellay: ‘ It 
is possible’, he writes, “to imagine a noble at 


‘some ceremony, or a captain among his soldiers, 


speaking in just such a way . . . Behind the 
words is always the personality of the speaker— 
proud, stiff, a little distant from his audience 


-in spite of his desire to impress them. It is not 


difficult—remembering that. Montaigne’s. prose 


_has a comparable flavour—to recognise the voice’ 


of the aristocratic amateur, uninfluenced as yet 
by feminine salon-society ’. That is a just obser- 
vation, but it prepares us for the moment when 
Dr. Brereton finds Malherbe a ‘laborious and 
unimaginative writer’ 
to that of Dr. Johnson and Dr. Leavis. Of the 
man himself he can only say that ‘he was in- 
corruptible and unrewardable’; of the verse: 
“With a solid competence, but also with a cer- 
tain complacency, the/ well-made lines are placed 
in position one after another’. But this is to 
miss something essential to the French tradition, 
as if an art-critic found Chardin a bore. Francis 
Ponge, that most French of modern poets (he 
does not figure in Dr. Brereton’s index), Bes 
defined this central point: 


. Malherbe, Horace, Mallarmé—les écrivains par- 
dessus tous les attres parce que leur monument 
est fait de la véritable sécrétion commune du 
mollusque homme, de la chose la plus propor- 


and. likens his influence - 


-fessor Andrade covers ‘the 


_ tionnée et conditionnée-a son corps, et cependant 


la plus différente de sa forme que Von. puisse. 


concevoir: je veux dire la PAROLE. 


But it would be grossly unfair to Over- 
emphasise this one point where Dr. Brereton’s 


sensitive understanding of French poetry seems ~ 


to have wavered, for he has written a brilliant 
and fascinating book. His power of summary 
and condensation displays exceptional insight; 
he pins down his specimens with the ferocious 
skill of an entomologist. Hugo, for example: 

Hugo was too successful for the well-being of 
the Muse. He democratized her, as he claimed, 
leaving it painfully difficult for her to-alter her 
status in the future. 

And here is all Leconte d: Lisle: 

An indefinable apprehension broods over this 
opulent solidity. Absurdly one hesitates to lift 
the silver cover of the bacon-dish lest underneath 
should be the head of the Count with its staring 
eyes. . 

But there is also the profound critical wisdom 
which, for instance, really illuminates the diffi- 
cult figure of Claudel: ‘His muse is not self- 
conscious. She cannot be ridiculous because 
she is present only in her argument, whose force 
and exactness are her whole concern’. Dr. 
Brereton is at his best, as are most English 
expositors of French poetry, with the Romantics 
and post-Romantics; but even when he is angry 
with Boileau he-does not forget the fundamental 
French poetic doctrine that ‘the instrument 
through which the poet “thinks” is words’, 
and thus in his fine chapter on Racine he is 
able to lead us stage by stage to that exciting 
moment when the doctrine comes into action 
in its purest form—when ‘the artist has come 
face to face with his materials, with less than 
which he cannot work at all: words and 
syntax ’. 


‘~Dr. Brereton has several trenchant pages on 


the misuse of the term ‘ Baroque’ as a fashion- 
able critical counter, but the researches of 
Thierry Maulnier, Jean Rousset, and A.-M. 


_Schmidt into this period have increased our 


pleasures by bringing to light a large number of 
neglected and unknown poets. Mr. Steele has 
compiled a very valuable anthology which in- 
cludes much of this newly discovered material, 
some of it not readily available in the French 
collections. His introduction is a little too 
crowded and allusive for those who come new to 
this tract of French verse, but simply to wander 
in this anthology will prompt a desire to come 
closer to these learned and charming poets. 

Gros et rond dans mon cabinet 

Comme un ver a soie en sa coque, 

Fe te fabrique ce sonnet. 
How pleasant to meet Monsetic Charles de Vion 
de Dalibray! 


An Approach to Modern Physics 
By E. N. da C. Andrade.. Bell. 25s. 


Professor Andrade has once again :given the 
general reader a book of information and delight 


-on physics as it is today. This is a good book, 


perhaps a very good book, and should make an 
admirable gift to anyone who would like to 
know, and is willing to make an effort to know, 
what physics is doing at the present time. Pro- 
field in eleven 
chapters. In the first he asks-and answers the 


question: What is physics? He then goes on to . 


sound-and vibration, to light and radiation, to 
electricity. and electrified particles and to solids 
and liquids. He then writes on the quantum 
theory, on the structure of the atom, on the 
structure of the nucleus, and on applications of 
nuclear transformation, He ends with a dis- 
cussion of the ‘ uncertainty?” principle. On all 
these matters he writes not only with a sure 


touch but with freshness and verve. Whatever - 


modern physics may be devoid of it is not 


» 


-facts about stars" and- atoms are almost 


_ determinism and materialism are to explain the : 


~ have the law altered so that private. sexual ‘con: 


belief. It is hard to believe that the average S 
annihilates daily about a hundred and fif 
thousand millions of tons of good crete in 
giving light, heat and other radiation to the 
surroundings, or that near the absolute zero” 
metals conduct electricity thousands of times 
better than they do at ordinary temperatures. 

The facts of science are more than facts. They — 
are instances—instances of principles which-it is © 
great fun to discover. Many readers will relish 
Professor Andrade’s last chapter on philosophic # 
issues, including the-issue-of uncertainty, - “They. ; 
will ‘realise how inadequate the old views o: 


behaviour of matter, to say nothing of anything — 
higher in the brave scale of ‘evolution. ye 


A Way of Life. By Peter Wildeblood. 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 18s. 
A Way of Life is an extremely embarrassing book 
to review. As readers of Against the Law are 
aware, Peter Wildeblood is a man of consider- 
able moral courage and integrity, who has not 
tried to hide either his homosexuality or the Y 
fact that he was imprisoned under our laws, © 
and has used his notoriety to good account in ; 
trying to alleviate the-lot of all prisoners, and t 


duct between consenting adults is no longer 
treated as criminal. His moral position must (in | 
the reviewer’s opinion) appear impeccable to all _ 
men of good will: it is monstrous that the 
present. criminal amendment act - arbitrarily ~ 
sows disgrace, imprisonment, and- suicide 
through the country, gives a charter to the spiv 
and the blackmailer, and destroys the security 
of a sizeable minority; and equally, of course, 
it is desirable that homosexuals should have a 
self-respecting code of ethics (the main theme of 
the book under review) and not take advantage 
of the cruelty of the law as an excuse for con- 
duct which would rightly be condemned if 
heterosexuals acted in a similar fashion. One 
would like to be able to praise a book, whose 
moral intentions are praiseworthy; but, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Wildeblood is not at alla good 
writer. The contents of Against the Law made 
the bogk moving, despite the vapidity of the 
style; but the contents of A Way Lite are 
anecdotal, the style even more vapid. 

Apparently Against the Law elicited an enor- 
mous flow of correspondence from people con- 
cerned about homosexuality from one viewpoint 
or another to Mr. Wildeblood; and Mr. Wiide- © 
blood gives sketches, sonietines delicate cameos; 
sometimes full chapters, of a number of his 
correspondents to illustrate the varieties of © 
homosexual characters, problems, solutions, and ~ 
tragedies.which have been brought to his notice. 


mores 


ae 


ti 


- An earnest clergyman, a seriously concerned © 


society girl, and two female prostitutes (golden- 
hearted, of course) are thrown in for good 
measure. The book is written as a semi-connected 
narrative with a, good deal of dialogue (and 
unfortunately Mr. Wildeblood has a tin ear for 
human speech) and the development of some 3 
of the characters is presented as in a novel, or 
novelette. The scandalous nature of, much of — % 
the material apart, the book -has a family resem=~ a 
blance to the works of Messrs. Nichols, Winn, F 
Lustgarten, and Romney. The stories are ever so 
human; one cannot tell how lifelike are the 
portraits of most. of the characters; a couple ri] 


2 


of writers are fairly easily recognisable. A very” + 


broad-minded Aunt Edna might enjoy this con= _ 
ducted. tour down the: garden path and’ round 
the compost heap of a aa 6 growing altos “ae 
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ae Television Broadcasting’ 

| 

_ DOCUMENTARY 

After Five Years of Viewing 

E FoR A GREAT MANY PEOPLE, most of them 

. parents, Christmas is a crisis. Our B.B.C. tele- 
vision broadcasts this Christmas showed . no 

awareness of that stark truth, not even the one 
. 


‘ruling indicated topographically but not named. 
As usual, the planning was strictly predictable. 
The tube exuded sweetness and light. There was 
née a hint‘of the harassments that lurked behind 
- *qnnumerable Christmas hearths. Television con- 
sidered that it was its business to embellish rather 


which took us on a conducted tour of two of 
x 
4 . than to report. Yet how revealing, and how 


London’s best-known stores, by some fatuous 
, 


“salutary, a ‘Special Enquiry’ into Christmas 
might be! 
- fBell-ringing from Banstead, in ‘ Panorama.’ 
on Christmas Eve, suitably cued-in the religious 
- services transmitted from York Minster and 
; Warwick Road Congregational Church, Coven- 
try, and the cameras were ploddingly faithful to 
their duty in both places. With the midnight 
service from York Minster specially in mind, 


- I continue to think it wrong to allow the tele- 
_ vising of the most sacred of all Christian ob- 
P- _ servances. Immediately after the Queen’s message 
F ~ (sound only) on Christmas Day, B.B.C. television 
_ lapsed into commonplace routine, taking up 


several minutes with chit-chat about programmes 
to come, whereas in Channel 9 Associated 
-Rediffusion followed through with film of 
Commonwealth scenes and interviews which 
effectively rounded off- the day’s crowning 
_ broadcast. The contrast was so marked as to 
“be diséreditable to B.B.C. ‘television. For the 
rest, there was not much documentary activity 
_ to write about, commendably or otherwise; so 
‘Yet us use the interregnum for retrospective 
_-purposes. 
_ There is still much latent enthusiasm for 
certain stage productions of a fairly remote 
_ past. No one, except possibly a few performers 
_ and their admiring next-of-kin, is excited to 
- ardent recollection of old television programmes. 
_ Even the cinema has its moments of fond 
4 memory; I mean as art, not as back-row eroti- 
- cism. Television programmes appear and dissolve 
like so many cloud shapes. It seems that the 
novelty is still too strong for us to bother much 


4 
3 
. 


year’s viewing I am as mightily impressed by 
: television as a scientific miracle as I was in the 
& 


‘ 


: 


_ ‘about the evanescence. At the end of another. 


WHE’ LISTENER 


beginning. I am depressed, in like measure, by 
the fact that the miracle is still in the box, 
not in what comes out of it. 

That does not denote non-appreciation. While 
past programmes are not easily recalled in- 
dividually—a defect of the conveyor-belt system 
of presentation rather than of memory—there 
were some that I would cheerfully loll through 
again. Offhand, I can think of none that would 
be higher on the list than certain programmes 
in the ‘Look’ series. Heinz Sielmann’s: wood- 


peckers, foxes, and polecats revived the authentic - 


*Secrets of Nature’ thrills of one’s early film- 
going, with new. triumphs made possible by 
infra-red techniques. ‘ Look’ has also revived, I 
think, more. genuine wonder than many of the 
indigénous activities of television, an argument 
to be set against the criticism that the television 


paige 


As seen by the viewer: 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


justification of television as a medium of in- 
formation and education. As much could be 
said for ‘ Press Conference ’, which was pointedly 
examined here- several ‘times. and always with 


respect for its purpose and for its leading per- 


sonalities, many of whom brought into the studio 
a complimentary weight of experience and 
authority. 

Surviving early disparagements (not, it is 
pleasing to record, echoed in this page), “ Pano- 
rama’ gave us some lively moments which, un- 
like those spent with yesterday’s newspaper, 
might cheerfully and perhaps profitably be re- 
captured. One of its services to television 


journalism has been the reinstatement of the 
interview, in Fleet Street almost a lost art. It 
can be said of ‘Panorama’, too, that while its 
function is journalistic it has sometimes stirred 


‘ Special Enquiry on Beautiful Britain—or Subtopia’ on December 19. Left, 


pylons in the countryside; right, modern houses in Devonshire 


camera is not a film projector. The criticism is 
not less valid for that qualification. Television 
traffics too much in films and some of them 
are not worth looking at. The gist of the matter 
is that film should be one of the several tele- 
vision tributaries, not a flood. 

There was more than one ‘ Special Enquiry’ 
programme that would bear new scrutiny and 
none more than the latest, which dealt with the 
anarchy of ribbon development, bad design, 
abandoned war installations, and the litter that 
is more defiling than sandwich papers in the 
wind. It was splendid material for those who 
believe in the necessity ‘of school television. 
‘Special Enquiry’ was extolled here for the 
integrity of its reporting. The Series has covered 
a wide range of topical problems in the social 
and economic spheres and has provided solid 


¢ 


‘Buried Treasure’ on December 21: left, a necklace found in a tomb at Carnac; right, a cross and statue 
Pe aya placed on-a megalith at Carnac in the Christian era 


Photographs: fohn Cura 


us to.a sense ‘of responsibility more imposing 
than that of paying the licence fee. f 

Required to adjudicate in a documentary pro- 
gramme-of-the-year contest, I might find myself 
wavering between ‘Asian Club’ and ‘ The Brains 
Trust’. As a conscientious professional viewer, 
I bow the head in obligation to both for making 
the nightly vigil less like a penance being done 
in some sickly twilight of the senses. A sub- 
sidiary reward of ‘Asian Club’ is the sight of 
serene and~ beautiful faces, rare in western 
audiences seen on television. Not the least of 
the satisfactions provided by ‘ The Brains Trust’ 
is its welcome relief from the impoverished 
vocabularies of many of documentary television’s 
best-known performers; astonishing, considering 
the avocations of some of them. 

Taking -our television sets as units in the 
cultural showcase, we must agree that the samples 
on display during the year that is passing 
demonstrated no extraordinary advance. It may 
not be feasible to deduce thé state of the nation 
from the unceasing programme flow. Five years’ 
steadfast viewing has left me with the un- 
comfortable conviction that in too many depart- 
ments of human _ self-expression yesterday’s 
second-rate has become our first-rate. 

REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 
Good-bye 


Now I SAY GOopD-BYE, dear reader, patient 
LIsTENER. After what seems like a lifetime to 
me and must have seemed an eternity to you, 
I take my not ungrateful leave. Tomorrow the 
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toasting fork comes off the roof, 
the chromium and mahogany 
coffin goes back whence it came. 
Tomorrow I shall have if not peace 
(which none dare hope. for) at 
least absence of telly, which I fancy 
may seem, for a while, a good sub- 
stitute for that other unattainable. 
It will be like the lunatic’s happy 
moment—when he stopped hitting 
his head against the wall. 

The truth is that television has 
now become not an adjunct or 
trimming but a whole-time sub- 
stitute for real life. The other day 
I found myself having to leave a 
Beecham concert in the middle, in 
order to see how Gran Grove was 
“making out. A Beecham concert, I 
ask you! And I asked myself, too, 
you may depend on it. So, no 
more. Television is a wonderful 
solace to those to whom life in 
an ordinary way is denied in full 
measure. For those out of touch, 
cut off, lonely, it should be a 
wonderful companion—like those 
other reputed best friends, Fido 
the spaniel or the book from the ; 
Everyman library. But for those still anxious 
to participate in life, television has grown into a 
vexatious complication: especially as you can’t 
watch both at once. Our sabbaths are split when 
you must choose between a circus or ‘ Miss Julie’. 

Ideally, the television critic must be two- 
headed, inert, indefatigable: at least until port- 
able television is a fact. It was one thing in the 
old days to rise from the duller parts of 
‘Tristan’ at the opera and repair to the wash- 


room to listen to Dame Sybil in‘ The Trojan ~ 


Women’: quite another to exchange Beecham 
for Gran Grove. One must choose, I have 
chosen, Having wrung out the.old let us ring 
in the new, and I salute my successor—d vous 
les plaisirs et les Groves, as Manon so nearly 
puts it: 

No doubt, like the extracted tooth, the old 
call will draw me back to pub or shop window 
to see Norman’ Wisdom falling down; skating 
‘belles, a film of -1939 vintage, Sooty, and, I 
hope, the I:T-:A. contestant. who lost-£3,200. be- 
cause he. couldn’t answer. a straight question 
about ‘Cosi’. I won’t say there~ will’ be no 
regrets. Oft in the’stilly night the light of other 
‘days will. close - around: meas I : 
mourn the glorious hours spent P 
watching old Shaftesbury Avenue 
hits and new and largely meaning- 
less serials; when like a guilty thing 
I shall arise from sleep wondering 
have I missed a semi-dramatised 
documentary on one of those sub- 
jects on which not even Miss Edana 
Romney, our great mater proble- 
matica, dares to pronounce? I shall 
miss the fun we had on Christmas 
Day with the Chinese marvels, the 
“Figaro” from Munich (not‘as good 
as Sadler’s Wells and, being in Ger- 
man, both uglier and less widely 
enjoyable), the circus from Paris, the 
panto from the Riverside studios 
“with hosts of well known faces’, 
the domestic piece by Arthur 
Macrae with the/ ever-endearing 
Richard Pearson—yes, and the star- 
studded ‘Music for You’, José 
Greco, and Joan Hammond. I may 
even get round to the state of feel- 
ing bereft at not seeing that now 
inevitable American Christmas card 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors’. 
But I have a suspicion that for a 
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Members of London’s Festival Ballet in the Chinese Dance from ‘ The Nut- 
cracker ’, televised in ‘ Music at Ten’ on December 16 


little while I am not going to miss very much. 

For ten days past, my last, what do I recall 
otherwise with pleasure? A wisp of melody 
from Malcolm “Arnold’s ‘Saki’ opera? (Yes, 
but it was a tiresome little thing really.) The 
play in which Wolfit, about the best Lear I 
ever saw, played a New York art dealer with an 
American accent I could myself have bettered? 
No. This play also gets the prize for the line 
most televiewers could not understand; vwiz., ‘ If 
he sneezes maybe I could say Gesundheit?’ As 
for the farce from the Whitehall, it was largely 
Brian Rix as a recruit being much funnier in 
his underpants than I. could ever hope to be in 
mine; but still, strictly. speaking, something I 
can endure to deny myself. 

I have come to think that there ought to be 
a lot less television and that what there is of it 
should not be a mere funnelling of entertain- 
ments-intoone’s home “but an’ eye rinser and-a 
brain. quickener, resorted to with love and long- 
ing, not as a~pis-aller: But you will: think: me, 
-any: who. have this: Christmas. perhaps. started 
your: viewing only. a few- days, a Scrooge of 
the -worst- -order—like the ‘man - with Boxing 


Scene from * Stagecoach Bride’ on December 22, with (left to right) Joe 
Austin as Slivers Johnson (standing), Ruth Springford as Clarissa Black, 
Janet Reid as Eliza Spenser, and Charles Jarrott as Neville Brooks 
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F . ne on , 


last time here in saying that while 


of watching their labours 
members of the 


to me to have brought to their 
work not the get-by-with-it of 


kinds), but 
much-trouble of the artist, 


the nothing-is-too- 


many splendid things, for many 
fine performances, and, from you 
reader, for your patience, I thank 
you. 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


then please go on record for the” 


I have had the task and the honour |§ 
the © 

B.B.C. Drama 
Department from end to end séem — 


journalism (even the more exalted — 


[Next week Martin Armstrong takes | 
over from Reginald Pound, and F.C. 
Trewin from Philip Hope-Wallgce| 


The Parting Hour 


I HAVE BEEN REMEMBERING a mid-July evening ~ 


when, in the idiom of James (G.P-:R., not 


Henry), a solitary listener might have been ~ 
descried before his set, in a room hard by a ~ 


north London acclivity. The play was ‘ John 


Bull’s:Other Island’: though it feels like yester- | 


day it was five-and-a-half years ago. Since that 
night I have heard well over 1,000 radio-plays, 
features, and variety programmes, ‘Now, on 


an § 
attitude which honours us all. For. 


as 


the edge of saying good-bye to sound-radio 


criticism for a while, my enthusiasm for the. 


theatre of the air and its ‘so potent art’ remains 
unfrayed. 


Sound-radio drama has given to me a series 


of absorbing nights. I know of: nothing that 


can so sharpen the ear and the responsive - 


imagination, Long ago Cibber said of Betterton: 
“In the just delivery of poetical numbers, par- 
ticularly. where ‘the sentiments are pathetick, it 
is scarce credible upon how minute.an article of 


sound depends their greatest beauty or inaffec-_ 
. tion’. True; and not merely in pathetick poetical 


numbers. Always we. realise, in listening to 


~ sound-radio; that this is the theatre-of.the voice: 


it seems to me unthinkable: that so. subtle a 
medium should ever .be permitted to 
fade while there are ears to hear and 
imaginatiéns to be fired, In going, 
with some timidity though with 
acute interest, to the realm charted 
so long, so expertly, and so wittily by 
Philip Hope-Wallace, I haye no in- 
tention of leaving sound-radio with 
a Coriolanus-flourish and ‘a. defiant 
“There is a world elsewhere’. For 
me it is a wistful parting, though 
nothing will stop me from dodging 
back now and then to inspect the 
country that my learned colleague 
Roy: Walker—who I know will greet 
the unseen with a cheer—is guard- 
ing as from next week. 

There is no ‘time to do more than 
to propose, second, and carry a vote 
of thanks to the artists and pro- 
ducers of B.B.C. sound ~drama. 
Through the years the producers’ 
names have been happily familiar: 
Val Gielgud, at their head; Douglas 
Cleverdon, Mary Hope Allen, Ray- 


Peter Watts, D. G. Bridson, Wilfrid 
Grantham, E. J. King Bull, Archie 
Campbell, Charles. Lefeaux, Martyn 


mond Raikes, Christopher. Sykes, 


to 


National Theatre of the air. It has taught 
to listen. Frustrated playgoers, in__ 
Jost to the stage, have said of radio, as 
son did to Macready: “ Thine is it that 
ama did not die, Nor flicker down to 
ess pantomime, And those gilt ‘gauds men-- 
dren swarm to see’. : 
We do not forget the dramatic features or the 
lant buoyancy of the Variety Department. A 
ener cannot always be thinking nobly of the « 
. Variety—though it is far more of a chancy 
an-tub than the rest of radio-drama—can offer 
- pleasures if we listen selectively, and not too 
uch in the spirit of the Volumnia who ‘ stepped 
sut with her head thrown half a yard back ~ 
she had a contempt for her own chin’. 
My last engagements with the mottled-grey 
ave been with a piece called ‘The Man 
from Thermopylae’ (Home), and with Bur- 
xe’s comedy, ‘The Heiress’ (Third). The 
_ 300 Spartans of Thermopylae are usually cele- - 
brated together, a lost legion that holds the pass 
in one royal fellowship of death. Ada F_ Kay, a 


north-country dramatist, has now singled out 
‘ene soldier, Pantites, who escaped miraculously 

-r fighting to the end. It would have been 
as well if he had died. Sparta wanted its heroes; 
t had no room fer a survivor. Pantites could 
ly excuse himseif, and hear excuses, for being 


‘unfortunate enough to live. The play, 4 bit 
sententious but usefully developed, was much 
ped by the vigour of Alec Clunes, an actor 
grandly unafraid to act—something too often 
garded (like the survival of Pantites) as bad 
form. Moreover, Mr. Clunes:has a superb voice 
and uses it. I shall remember the play for him, 
and for Carleton Hobbs as a wayfarer who is 
t what he seems. - : 
“The Heiress’ is by General Burgoyne. who, 
‘hope, was as witty in life as Shaw made him. 
_ (Was eyer such a play-stealer as Burgoyne in 
; “scenes of ‘ The’ Devil’s Disciple’ ?) His 
dy gives further proof that late eighteenth- 
‘drama is not merely a few plays by 
dan and one by Goldsmith, with an occa- 
mal startled glance elsewhere. This is a lively, 
Ited-biscuit comedy of manners, often extrava- 
gant ones. Its cast, including Marjorie Westbury 
—one of the protean artists of sound-drama— 
it along with relish and style. 


s. Samuel. Beckett (most naturally) waits. 


’s Lady Emily, ‘that wanting” 


Burg 
beginning of a florid set speech ’ 


. then; but, to all, good listening in~ 


we look at each other expectantly, > 
sey Pee ~ -  J-C, TREWIN ~ 
No. 648° 


the fourth panel of the huge mosaic 


‘€ in 


‘such an enterprise - 


Se 2 ¥, 


“minutes ended, if for the listener the game was 


© now, good-bye. Ibsen beckons. O’Casey== 


‘Mr. Walker’s hand is upon the switch. — 
more to say? ‘It is generally remarked *, _ 


one’ in this form, but ~ 


Pome ot 
world’s drama worth the candle. 


ifie of a moment. The B.B.C. than. twenty-nine speakers, some of them express- 
ing themselves with accents which imposed an 


almost superhuman effort on the listening ear if 
both words and sense were to be caught and 


held, and the majority of them did not and 


could not in the few seconds assigned to them 
take on any sort of human identity. On the 
other hand those who spoke more often, and at 


greater Iength, stood out as personalities and 


gave us at first hand lively impressions which 
could not have been otherwise presented. If I 
were called upon to draft a new Mosaic Law I 
would lay it down,that contributing voices be 
limited to half a dozen chosen from persons 
who are not only closely. acquainted with the 
sitter but have, besides, the ability to express 
themselves in fresh and graphic terms; these to 
be distributed against a background of narrative 
which will leave a more lasting impression than 
‘those airborne odds-and-ends which do little 
more than harass and tire the listener. 

Noting that two evenings later I was in for 


another of these mosaics, I took a short holiday 


by accompanying Ludwig Koch on a * Visit to 
the Scilly Islands’, there to eavesdrop on the 
stormy petrel, the Manx shearwater, and the 
cormorant, while the soothing wash of the sea 
purged my ears and mind of all human babble 
except that of Mr. Koch himself. Mother 
Carey’s chicken was not as effusive in her wel- 
come as we had hoped, but the Manx shearwater 
communicated same hoarse grunts to the micro- 
phone that waited obsequiously at the mouth of 
his burrow, and the cormorant obliged with 
noises indistinguishable from those heard when 


-T try to prise open a case of wine with a large 


chisel. Like all Mr. Koch’s broadcasts it was 


_ extremely refreshing. 
The second mosaic, ‘An Editor Looks Back’, 


was a portrait not so much of a person as an 
jnstitution—The New Statesman and Nation— 
although, as was right, Kingsley Martin, its 
editor for the past quarter-century, appeared 
well in the foreground. The programme was 
compiled by him and Jenifer Wayne, and their 
brief bouts of dialogue strung it together in a 
pleasantly informal way. I can imagine un- 
sympathetic “listeners affecting a lofty dis- 
approval of this public exhibition of a purely 
family affair, but not me nor any other constant 
reader of The New Statesman. Of the nineteen 
_speakers I knew all but three either personally 
or by their writing or by sight or sound or both 
as lecturers or broadcasters, and I have known 
‘and read the journal itself from the day of its 
birth in 1913. Little wonder then that I enjoyed 


the broadcast and, what’s more, agreed with all 


the criticism of its subject, flattering and damna- 


ahead. In the corner my television set “tory, quoted in the course of the programme. 


~ Owing to early posting last week, I could not 


“notice an exceedingly interesting programme on 


“The Impact of Television in France, Italy, 
‘Western Germany, Holland, and Switzerland *. 
In most, if not all cases, the results, direct and 
direct, seem to me much more valuable socially 


and culturally than in this country. In France,.- 
for instance, 1,000 schools have had television ~ 


-<-and. dynamie over a legato phrase. She has 
~ sung much better than this. : ibe 


MUSIC a 
‘Handel Is as Handel Does... 


By wHicH I MEAN that in last week’s perform- 
ance of ‘Messiah’, relayed from Blackburn, — 
long-standing traditions were mostly discarded 
and the original instrumentation was observed. 
It is, asa distinguished colleague is fond of 
remarking; ‘very right and proper’ that at this 
season there should be an annual broadcast of — 
Handel’s masterpiece, which, the more one hears 
it, engages the more one’s admiration and affec- 
tion. And though, from long association with q 
old tradition, I confess to missing the sonorous he 


MeN 


‘drum-beats in ‘For unto us’, it is surely even 


righter and properer in these days when there is 
a greater understanding of eighteenth-century 
practice, to revert to the Urtext. : > 
Mozart, whose ‘ additional accompaniments * 
have been used at most of these Christmas per- ; 
formances in the past, has been criticised as 
though he were attempting to improve upon the ( 
original; But, as we were reminded some months 
ago, Mozart’s wind-parts were not * additional * 
at all; they were written, as substitutes for the ~~ 
organ continuo, for a performance at which no 
organ was available. And Mozart, who was born a 
three years before Handel’s death, may at least # 
be credited with some understanding of the 
practice of organists in the previous generation, 
apart from his well-known respect for Handel’s 
genius. He did not know, any more than we do, 
what exactly Handel played on the organ, but 
he probably had a better idea than we have of. 
the principles that guided him. So his wood- 
wind parts—the re-written trumpet parts are 
another matter—might be taken as an indication — 
of the effect the organist should seek to create. . 
Above all he should not be too self-effacing, as 
was the organist at Blackburn, who was un- — 
named in Radio Times but said to be Geraint 
Jones in-one announcement and Arnold Golds- — 
brough in another. It was, with the ‘technical | 
hitch’ and all; a somewhat confusing evening! 
None the less, it was an excellent perform- 
ance. The Blackburn Music Society’s Choir has 
the splendid tone, good attack, and clear enun- 
ciation one expects of Lancastrian singers. The 
balance was good and Stanford Robinson kept (ass 
the lighter choruses crisp and lively without ; 
making them sound too gaily elegant. In the 
‘big’ choruses there was plenty of tone without 
heaviness, but hardly enough energy and tension 
—in ‘Hallelujah’ particularly. The chief 
honours of the performance went to the tenor 
and bass soloists. It is a long time since I have %: 
heard such really stylish singing in the opening ‘ 
recitative and air. The-famous missa di voce in 
“Comfort ye’? was beautifully done, and Stephen 
Manton’s breath-control seemed to give him in- — 
exhaustible reserves for the long figurations of 
‘Every valley’. His singing of the later solos — 
showed a command of tragic expressiveness. And, 
like his colleague Ranken Bushby, he sang good =~ 
English and- not debased oratorioese. Mr. Bush- — 
by has a bright bass voice that is well con- | 
trolled and, no less than: the tenor’s, capable | 
of sustaining Jong and florid phrases. Un- 
gallant though it be, I cannot give equal praise 
to the soprano (Ena Mitchell) and alto (Norma — 
Procter). The latter sang “He was despised” 
well and expressively, but elsewhere she was not 
immune from that disease of contraltos vulgarly — is 
known a8 ‘ oratorio hoot’. Miss Mitchell’s voice — nit 
sounded pinched and thin, and she seemed in- 
capable of maintaining an even quality of tone 


Apart from ‘the recording of this year’s pro- 
duction of “Der fliegende Hollander’ at Bay- 
reuth, there has been a suspicion of padding in 
the past week’s ‘programme. I find it difficult 
believe that two performances of Bruckner 
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enormous and ponderous Eighth Symphony on 
gramophone records really met a large public 
demand, or that any but a handful of experts 
are interested in the varying editorial recensions 
of Messrs. Haas and Nowak, of which some 
account was given by Deryck Cooke in a talk 
and by Hans Redlich in an article in this journal. 
The last two evenings of the week were occupied, 
musically, by a concert under the direction of 
Sir Thomas Beecham, in which the chief event 
was the repetition of his splendid performance 
of Liszt’s ‘ Faust’ Symphony. 


The English Medieval Carol | 
By FRANK LI. 


A programme of medieval carols will be broadcast at 8.25 on Tuesday, January 1 (Third) 


ITERARY historians have associated the 
origins of the English sacred carol with 
the Franciscans, one of whose aims was 
to foster popular devotion by turning 

the secular danced carole to sacred use. No 
doubt their first efforts in this direction were 
intended for the ordinary populace who came to 
hear them preach, but in the course of time they 
seem to have turned their attention to the 
indecorous songs used by the clerks of larger 
churches at certain times of the year. In the 
Red Book of Ossory, for example, Richard de 
Ladrede, a Franciscan Bishop of Kilkenny in 
the fourteenth century, wrote sacred Latin 
words, some with the ‘ burden’ or refrain which 
distinguished the carol from other forms, to the 
melodies of the secular English and Anglo- 
Norman songs his clergy had previously been 
singing. E. K. Chambers suggests that this was 
a move to keep within the bounds of decorum 
the freedom customarily allowed on the three 
days after Christmas and on the Feast of the 
Circumcision (January 1), when the clergy of 
the various degrees and the choristers took over 
the services of the day in turn. 

There is good reason for the suggestion, for 
bishops and churchmen were constantly con- 
cerned with this problem during the Middle 
Ages, and it is not unlikely that the carol gave 
them a welcome solution as a suitable com- 
promise between popular custom and ecclesias- 
tical propriety. This use of the carol would help 
to account for its appearance in polyphonic 
form in about 1400 and for the enthusiastic 
cultivation of the polyphonic carol in the fol- 
lowing century, which has left us some 130 
examples. In this way the idea begun by the 
friars was taken up by the Church at large and 


produced one of the most attractive musical _ 
forms of the later Middle Ages. At the same yy 


time, the secular carol continued to flourish as’ 
a form of poetry, and had its place, though a 
subordinate one, in the history of the polyphonic 
carol until the sixteenth.century. - 

The texts of the sacred polyphonic carols of 
the fifteenth century were written in English or 
Latin, or in a mixture of both, or even occa- 
sionally in a mixture of English, Latin, and 
French. The great majority are carols of 
Christmas or the Epiphany, or of one of the 
feast days between Christmas and the Epiphany 
—the festivals of $t. Stephen, St. John, the 
Holy Innocents, St. Thomas of Canterbury (the 
fourth day after Christmas), and the Circum- 
cision. Although the verse-and-refrain , form 
of the carol is also found in some of the 
music of festal» processions, notably in’ the 
processional hymn, it is not likely that the carols 
themselves were sung in liturgical processions, 
since the music and ceremonial of processions 
was laid down in the Ordinal which governed 


Wagner’s opera was given, as is now the cus- 
tom at Bayreuth, in the continuous form that 
Wagner, with his egotistical disregard for the 
convenience and patience of his audience, 
originally designed for it. There is nothing really 
to be said in favour of this procedure in what 
is obviously a romantic opera in three acts. 
This work used to be acclaimed by the late 
W. J. Turner as the best of Wagner, which 
merely meant that he himself had no apprecia- 
tion of Wagner’s genius and preferred the music 
of Weber and Marschner. There are wonderful 


the ritual, and the music was fully provided in 
the service-book called the Processional. The 
question remains: did the carol have a liturgical 
function, and, if so, what precisely was its place 
in the service? 

It is clear from the secular Ordinals that the 
relative freedom in the choice of music allowed 
during the Christmas season applied only to the 
conclusion of ‘the service, and that the music 


_ thus sung replaced the ‘ Benedicamus Domino— 


Deo gratias’ with which the Office normally 
ended. It is noticeable that a number of carols 
of the early fifteenth century contain these words. 
Among them is the famous ‘ Agincourt’ carol, 
“Our King went forth to Normandy’, which 
has the burden ‘ Deo gratias Anglia, redde pro 
victoria’. Another instance is a ‘ macaronic’ 
carol for Christmas with lines in Latin, French, 
and English and the burden ‘Novo profusi 
gaudio Benedicamus Domino’. This feature of 
the carol suggests that it provided music for the 
end of the service at Christmastide or on 
occasions of national rejoicing, and thus limited 
the choice of the singers to pieces which were 
appropriate in content, while still lying outside 
the sphere of the strictly ritual in text and music. 
The polyphonic sacred carols gave new life 
to an ancient form by giving it a setting in the 
musical repertory of the larger churches. The 
polyphonic secular pieces, which are in the same 
manuscripts and were therefore sung by the 
same communities, reflect another side of the 
activities of clergy and singers. The chief 
subjects were moral-didactic, political, and 
convivial: ji 
(a) In every state, in every degree, 
The meane is best, as seemeth me. 
(b) Anglia tibi turbidas ri 
Spera lucem post tenebras. 
(c) The boares head that we bring here 
Betokeneth a Prince without peer. 
Carols were sung at the banquets ‘of royalty 
and nobles, and in the recreations of clerics 
and choir-members.* An account of ‘the’ royal - 
banquet on Twelfth Night in 1487 tells us that... 
‘ At the Table in the Medell of the Hall sat the 
Deane and those of the King’s Chapell, which 


- incontynently after the King’s first course sange 


a Carall’. Similarly, the statutes of some of the 
university colleges allowed the fellows, scholars, 
and choir to spend the evening of a feast day in 
hall singing cantilenae and reading poems and 
chronicles of the reigns of kings. 

The musical style of the carols of the first half 
of the fifteenth century is in, the tradition: of - 
earlier devotional polyphony of a popular kind. 
Most are for two voices and make much use of 
simple or decorated parallel) sixths. The new 
feature was the constant usé of triple time, in 
which they were clearly affected by the French 
chanson. Both their melodic style, however, and 
their treatment of the hemiola so characteristic 


HARRISON 


‘of the rhythm of the chanson, have a directness 


8 eeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEe ye 
‘A revised edition of the Gilbert and aa 


_in 1952, is now available. 


moments in “The Durtoalt > Barat sti 
of desert boredom, especially when the co 
ductor does his best to justify Nietzsche’s 
mark about ‘Wagner’s slug-like tempi. Astrid } 
Varnay is not the steadiest of sopranos, but 
one cannot blame her for failing to make Senta’s 
ballad ‘go’ at Herr Keilberth’s tortoise-pace. — 
George London sang well as the Dutchman, ~ 
though his voice is naturally too bright for ~ 
the part, and Arnold van Mill did what can be | 
done to mitigate the prosiness of that admirable. i 
old mariner, Daland. ; 
DyYNELEY Hussey : 


and vivacity which are entirely their own. Later 
in the century the style followed the trend of the 
larger liturgical forms and became more graceful 
and flowing, while keeping the rhythmic inter- 
play of the still invariable triple measure. Three- _ 
part burdens were now more usual, though the ~ 
verses were normally in two parts. There is one © 
example of a four-part burden. 

Beginning in the late fifteenth century a 
distinct change is seen in the subjects of the 
sacred carols. Most deal with the Passion and 
Crucifixion of Our Lord, all are written in — 
English, and their poetry is more personal and 
intense, even ‘ pietistic’. The music is regularly 
in duple time, has Renaissance features in 
melodic and rhythmic style and in the use of 
imitation, and is expressive of a direct and 
sometimes moving devotion. William Cornyshe’s 
‘Wofully araide’ is a _ specially beautiful 
example of these ‘Carols of the Passion’, and 
in addition a proof of the versatility of a com- — 
poser who was equally successful as a writer of 
large choral works in florid style and as a deviser 
of court pageants. 

Other composers include Gilbert Banester 
(d. 1487), (John?) Browne, Richard Davy, and 
Robert Fayrfax. The courtly element of the 
Renaissance appears in such pieces as Edmund 
Turges’ ‘From stormy- wyndis’, written in 
honour of Prince Arthur (d. 1502) and the same 
composer’s ‘Enforce yourselfe’, addressed to 
Henry VII. These carols, both sacred and 
secular, probably formed part of the repertory 
of domestic music, as distinct from the music” 
of state pageantry, of the early Tudor court. _ 

The last stage of the medieval carol was reached 


+ ata lobo ally gn ene gpa e 


~with the only printed book containing secular — 


part-music surviving from the first half of the — 
sixteenth century, the xx Songes ix of iii partes 
and. xi. of thre partes published_in..1530. Only — 
the bass part-book is extant. The collection has ‘ 
the traditional mixture of secular- songs and 
devotional carols, by Cornysh, Fayrfax, Thomas vee 
Ashewell, John ‘Taverner, Richard Pygot, and ~~ 
others. The issuing of a printed collection sug- _ 
gests that carols had achieved a reasonably wide 5 
currency as household music. Thus the print — 
of 1530 was the ancestor of Byrd’s Psalmes x: 


_ Sonets and Songs of 1588, which links the carol 


with the new era of the madrigal, the household — 
music of a later age. 


Book, by Leslie Baily (Cassell, 50s.), first published 
To this lavish, large, — oe 
comprehensive history (460-odd pages, with el 
colour plates and 400 illustrations in the téxt 

of the Savoy operas and of the lives of Gilbert 
Sullivan themselves, has been added a new napter 
in which the author discusses the future of tl 

D’Oyly Carte operas, whose’. copyrights are 
run out in 1961. 


A en ene Dac r 
t 


By. ALICE HOOPER BECK 


1 made “a the usual weaving dry-cleaner must be told it is silicone finished so 
id-so has some unusual char- that he will know what treatment to use. 
For example, there is no -Lace is stronger than you might imagine 
stretch in net, so when you want to from its cobwebby looks. It is really a practical 
e a net ee it can be cut lengthwise on material, not least because it is all but uncrush- 
— able and packs into a small space. Lace, whether 
; it is flouncing or all-over lace by the yard. has 
am pelo sai “e trimmed and the hemline can a self-edge and, if possible, you should choose a 
a raw edge. Because of its fine, open dress pattern that allows you to retain this edge, 
‘net needs careful sewing on the machine: ~ otherwise the lace is harder to handle. In-many 
snsion should be adjusted so that the cases lace needs some kind of backing, such as 
jaterial does not pucker and, for the best re-- net or chiffon, if it is to look its best, and this 
ts, the seams should be sewn over tissue jis something to consider when choosing a 
r which can be pulled away ee It is design or budgeting for the material. Fine lace 
3s better dry-cleaned, but cotton and nylon 
laces can be washed in mild suds. Lace should 
always be pressed over several thicknesses of 
i turkish towelling with firm downward move- 
Gill. when Re ceed. so, if you want ments, never by passing the iron backwards 
ally snowy look, that is something to remem- and forwards. 
ut Ww net, both cotton and nylon, can There has never been a year when materials 
in mild suds, though im cotton net glittered so much with gold and silver and 
ie crispness may disappear. This crisp- coloured metals. There are, generally speaking, 
two kinds of metal fabric: those which may, 
in time, tarnish and those which will not tarnish 
at all because the metal used in the design is 
sandwiched between two Jayers of clear plastic. 
"dresses cmnadle* of met are usually If a_material contains a great deal of metal, you 
ating they are high on the danger list must be careful of pin marks during the making 
r as fire is concerned, but today you can and of marks made by, say, a brooch during 
ty net which will not flare up even when a wear. Another warning is that the metal threads 
nark falls on it. This kind of net will melt into can be permanently creased or bent; and, speak- 
but it will not burst into flames. It ing from my own experiences, it is not a good 
more. costly to buy but it is money thing to wear.a spray of real flowers on a dress 
of metal fabric that is likely to tarnish. 
ther material that these days can _—S«- Metal materials should be pressed as little as 
treated with a silicone finish, and this finish possible and seams, for examplé, should be laid 
set make it any less delicate and airy. The flat on a table and opened with your finger or a 
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No. Jj 387. No N. E.W. Spee Abroad. By Egma 


is Prizes or the hae three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


2 first Be, on Friday, January 4. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
m should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
in the left-hand top corner. Ina all matters connected Sith the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is final 


The lights belong to or are associated with 
the clues and are to be entered in the diagram 
in accordance with the instruction implied in 
the title. Hyphens and accents are to be 
- omitted. Unchecked letters’ could form GoA, 
PIURA, LODI, KARAKHOTO, CAPRI, N41, E47, 
W9,. S49. Chambers’s Gazetteer is recom- 


_ CLUES ACROSS 


a Canada (12) = 33, 50. Greece (6) (S) 


4, 64, 2 74. Australia (9) 39, 42. Germany 7) : 
(6) (6). (6) 
13, 19, 36, 59. 57 Ac. (9) 53. India (8) 


9) @) ©) 56. Abyssinia (S) 
45. Yugoslavia (8). 57. (6). 
‘ Sicily 1 Te 60. Switzerland ” 
es Egypt (S$) = 62. U.S.A. (8) 
. France, Spain (8) .65, Syria, Turkey (7) 


« Albania: (6) 
5. Traly (6) ey 68. France, Italy (7) 


Fs, V1. China (8) 
72, 2 4) 6 
2 eae %3. Brazil (6) 


Fo SRY 44, 55, 55, France AG 
BBE =) a (6) (8) (83 G) _ 25. Spain (7) 


fs “44%, 8. USA. (2 3, 48. India (6) (8) — . 
~~ _* words, 5, 5) (8) (4) (4) aa 


4 La 29. Norway ) ~ 5, 70. Italy (7) (4) 


2 Netherlands Antilles 67 
0% 


SpA 
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Know Your Materials—II 


thimble. lees test the effect of heat on a scrap - 
of the material first, and press dry—never under © 
a damp cloth—with a moderate iron. Metal - 
materials fray easily so need extra careful hand- 
ling during fitting and making. 

The new untarnishable metal materials can 


be 


washed. in the ordinary way can also be washed 
when combined with these untarnishable metal ; 
yarns.— Woman’s Hour’ 


GEORGE MIKES (page 1057): journalist: has 
recently returned from Hungary; author of 
How to be an Alien, etc. 


dry-cleaned; any material which can be 


. 


Notes on Contributors 


OTTO KAHN-FREUND (page 1058): Pibisere of: 


Law, London School of Economics, London 
University; co-author of The System “of 
Industrial Relations in Great Britain, etc. ~ 


ISAIAH BERLIN, C.B.E. (page 1063): Lecturer in 


Philosophy, Oxford University; author of The 
Inevitability of. History, The Hedgehog and 
the Fox, Karl Marx, etc. 

W. 
Philosophy, Manchester University 

DANIEL BELL (page 1069):» Lecturer in 
Sociology, Columbia University : 


REX WARNER (page 1074): author of The 
Vengeance of the Gods, Men of Stones, The 
Aerodrome, The Professor, etc.; has trans- 
lated. Thucydides, Euripides’ Helen, Hippoly- 
tus, Medea, etc. 


FRANK Li. Harrison (page 1086): Choragus 
and Lecturer in Music, Oxford University — 


6, 


15. 

16. 
20. 
24. 


26, 


given in Se 


Across: 1 (GIA); 3 (28A); 7 -(@A); if (aa); 
17 (27D); 18 (42A); 19 @G3D); 20 (22A); 21 @D); 2 
23 (1A); 28 @D);_ 30 1A); 31 ace 34 8D); 37 
40 (26D); 41 GSD); 42 (20A); 44 (30A) 
Down:*1 (3A); .3 (44A); 4 (1A); 5 GED); 6 (30) 
8 (40A); 17-(22D); 19 (17D); 22 (24D); 24 GD 
27 (17A); 29 4A); 30 (29D); 33 (19A); 35 (7D) 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: J. R. ‘Hunecke Gh 
prize: E. C. Hunt (Gt. Yarmouth); 3rd pr 
K. N. Bascombe etter : 


. Bolivia (5) = 
. Brazil (6) i: 7) re SAL ‘ a : 
. Turkey (6) - 43. Chile (6) hs ee 
: Se (2) 46. Indonesia (7) Bey 


Mays (page 1065): Senior Lecturer. in 


14, 18, 54, 31. Gold Coast (7) 
Lae a % (4) % 32. Egypt (4) 2 


35, 89: 5Y Ac. (3) (9) ae 


41, 45, Greece ; ee 
a ay)’ ©) = eee @) 
Belgium (10) 52. Tasmania (6) 


Czechoslovakia (4) 58. Colombia (7) Be) 
Finland (5) 63. Chaldaea, Iraq (2) | = a : 
Portugal (5) _ 65. Germany. G) oe 
51. Poland (5) (6) 32. Sicily @) ¥ 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


aDEGREE 


-@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those whoarestudiously inclined 

_we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 


. ee ee ; *. 
Sey y phe eek ae = 
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| MAKE YOUR WRITING PAY!|| 


| Prepared by professinaill joutt i ‘ts andautlio : 
of ‘wide one nce ithese prdgticé] courses give 
Pek professional touch—teach you 


ea ecitors Be 
at pymaterjal, and to place it. 
Your ne a successful professional writer, will 


Write for profit as well as pleasure with th 
help ‘of Pitman’ s-Heme Study-Comypses. ; 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most eccuiomical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams,: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam. 
courses in business subjects. 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until, Successful. 
Text-book lending library, Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


writ, to find Stories, prepare 


take a personal interest in you and your work, 
‘@fiticising. constructively the assignments set 
you, and teaching you how to use your individual 
style to the best advantage. 
Hundreds of writers, now turning their talents 
to good account, owe their success to the 
thorough training they received from Pitman 
Home Study. Courses include: 

Basis and Essentials of Fiction Writing; 

Short Story Writing; Writing for Children; 
free-lance Journalism; Manuscript Service. 

% Write Today for a free Prospectus to: 


COLLEGE OF ART & JOURNALISM 


Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
; ing of outlook, and development of 
a < ~ mental abilities. Moreover, under 
pee experienced and sympathetic guid- 
oa ance studying at home becomes a 
: pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
js necessary is to pass three examinations (in 


some cases two), You may study for these in 
“your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 

a tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 

’ Graduate Tutors, The Courses comprise 

¥2 Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 

% tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 

= _ by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 

wa the event of failure, tuition will be continued 

: > free. Fees may be spread over the period of 

; “ the Course. More than 11,000 Successes at 
& Lond. Univ. Exams. alone from 1947. 


@® Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.AG 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
=p eM Seay ated sano wi SAL RIS a] 
FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 
MAKE LANGUAGES. EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD. 

IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
at 5]- each 


Write to the publishers for list E, post free 
on request 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO,, LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


Vic Oliver 
Star of 
Stage, Radio, 
Television, 
and 
Conductor 
of the 
BRITISH 
CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA 
with his own 
CHAPPELL 


i Please write for detailsand 
‘6 “ Grand | name of nearest agents. 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50.New Bond Street. London, W.1. 
Telephone: MAY fair 7600 


- “Te 


TROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ee ST: ALBANS: = 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London,.E.C.4, 


237 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey 


and various other examin ‘i 
 U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares studen 
LONDON UNIVERSITY General Certi 


Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirem 
or Direct Entry to Degree), External 


CORRESPONDENCE) 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


rs . 


trance, 


pat 


A., B.Sc., B.Sce:(Econ.), LL.B., etc.) _ 


various Diplomas; G.C.E. (all Levels) Oxfe 
Cambridge, Northern, and others, Law, Tea 
Diplomas. Private Study Courses available 
Sociology, Modern Languages, Economics, 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments, 


+e PROSPECTUS post free from the Regist 


UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE — 


TRAIN “FOR TECHNICAL TEACHING 


Applications are invited from men and 
women for training as FULL-TIME 
TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. The next course of training 
will begin in SEPTEMBER 1957 andend 
in June 1958. ? 


Applicants should: | 


CITY AND GUILDS OF 
LONDON ART SCHOOL 


124 Kennington Park Rd.,London,S.E.11 
VISITORS 


Painting: 
Philip Connard, 
C.V.O., R.A., R.W.S., N.E.A.C. 


Sculpture and Wood Carving: 
John Skeaping, A.R.A. 


Lettering and Engraving: 
Malcolm Osborne, C.B.E., R.A., P.R.E. 


STAFF 
Drawing and Painting: 
Innes Fripp, A.R.C.A. 


A. R. Middleton Todd, 
R.A., R.W.S., R.E. 


- Rodney J. Burn, A:R.A., N.E.A.C. 
Robin Guthrie, N.E.A.C. 
Charles Mahoney, A.R.C.A. 


Modelling, Sculpture and Carving: 
David McFall, A.R-A. 
Sydney Harpley, A.R.C.A. 


Wood Carving, Gesso and Gilding: 
William Wheeler, A.R.C.A. 
Lettering: 

W. H. Sharpington - 

Letter Cutting in Stone, Wood & Metal, 


Metal Engraving and Lithography: 
Henry Wilkinson, A.R.E., A.R.C.A. 


of age. 

-|2. have had experience in industry or 

commerce, zi 

3. possess suitable qualifications in one of 
the following: Bakery, Building, Catering, 
Commerce, Engineefing, General Subjects. 
Mining, Painting and Decorating, Printing. 
Science, Tailoring, Textiles, Women's 
Trades (Cookery and Needle Trades), 
Nautical Subfects, 3 


Suitable qualifications,” according to the 
subject, include university degrees, associate 
or graduate membership of professional in- 
stitutions, Higher National Certificates, Final 
or Full Technological Certifieates of the 
City and, Guilds of- London Institute, and 
higher certificates of recognised examination 
bodies in secretarial subjects. ~ 
RECOGNISED STUDENTS PAY 
NO FEES AND RECEIVE MAIN- 

TENANCE GRANTS. 
Write for full details and an appli- 
cation form to: 2 ee 

BOLTON © 
The Director (G/1]33), 
Bolton Training. College, 
Manchester Road, Bolton, Lancs, 
HUDDERSFIELD 
The Director (G/1/33), 
Huddersfield Training College 
Queen Street South, : 
Huddersfield, Yorks. 


LONDON 


The Principal (G/1/33), 
Garnett College, - 


DAY, EVENING AND SUNDAY 
CLASSES 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
the registrar - 
/ 
‘Extracts From 
THE FLYING ROLL 
SE 
SHOWING HOW TO OBTAIN 
REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND 
SALVATION OF ALL SOULS 
THROUGH THE SUPREME SAC- 
RIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO 
GOD'S COMMANDS. 
Published in Three Books (Ser- 
mons 1, 2 and 3), each of over 200 
pages and bound in whole cloth 
boards at 2s, 6d. each post free, 
or the complete Three Sermons in 
one Presentation Volunic of over 
7100 pages. bound in whole red 


leather, lettered in goid, at 
/ lls, 3d. each, post tree, 


/APPLY TO PUBLISHERS AT 
47, BROOKMEAD AVENUE, 
BICKLEY. KENT. 


Fuvisc Rout 
15 


God's Last 
Message To 
Maw 


——— 
Printed in England by Waterlow and 


Sens Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadéasting House, 


be between about 25 and about 45 years | 


83 New Kent Road, Lendon, S.E.1 


and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 M 
London, W.1. December 27, 1956 


0€2Q 


is far and away the easiest of 2 

shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters: ‘of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound. of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. _ For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write ta 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. 1.24) Hills Road, Cambridge 


i 
| 
; 
} 

Sound technical man | 
“needed for administra- | 

tive post: good degree 
_and-education essential,. || 
age 25 to 40, knowledge jf 
of polymers an advan- ; 

tage but not essential. | : 


Managing Director 
Scott Bader & Co. Ltd 


For Pleasure and Profit ™ 


Learn to sketch the ideal way—by Pp 
It's the most absorbing hobby, not ¢ 
difficult and with big possibilities. Over 
4,000 pupils’ sketches have appea 
Punch" alone. Send for free i ra 
prospectus, a drawing lesson in its 
THE PRESS ART SCHOOL 


(Dept. T.L,25) Tudor | 


